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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


THe PLACE orf EXAMINATIONS IN THE 
SELECTION OF TEACHERS 
Ong of the fundamental problems of 
edueation to-day is that of providing the 
best available instruction for children and 
young people engaged in aequiring infor- 
mation about and understanding of the 
physical, biological and social aspects of 
the world in which they live. The teacher, 
as a guide of the learning process in school, 
exerts a singularly profound influence 
upon the learner and contributes directly 
to the effectiveness of educational 
effort. 
knowledge and background are inevitably 
reflected in what a_ pupil The 
selection of the best teacher for 


each instructional position, therefore, is of 


every 
Few will deny that the teacher’s 


learns. 
careful 
eoneern to school ad- 


immediate every 


ministrator. It is his responsibility to use 
the widest and most effective methods of 
teacher-selection available. 

The selection of teachers is necessarily a 
complex process, and the factors to be con- 
sidered are many and varied. In order for 
an administrator or a board of education 
to pass upon the qualifications of a pros- 
pective teacher, a comprehensive picture 
of the candidate is required, for those re- 
sponsible for the choice of teachers must 
keep well in mind the combined group of 


TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


characteristies of a candidate. Suecessful 


selection is not based upon a single char- 


acteristic, or even several characteristics 


considered separately. Rather, the pattern 
of qualifications and traits shown by a can- 
didate must be judged in relation to the 
particular position, the administrative or 
evanization, the philosophy of the school 
system and community standards. Some 


of the factors making up the total picture 


of the candidate which are often con 
sidered in teacher-selection are: (1) per- 
sonal and social characteristics—age, ap- 


pearance, personal adjustment, organiza- 


tion of personality, ete.; (2) intellectual 


abilities and aecomplishments—aptitudes, 
ability to understand and express ideas, 
general cultural knowledge, professional 
educational knowledge, special competence 
in a teaching field, ete.; (3) instructional 
efficiency or classroom effectiveness; (4) 
experience; (5) training; (6) potentialities 
for professional growth; (7) physical fit- 
ness.! 

1A joint publication of the American Couneil on 
National 


aminations and Commission on Teacher 


Education ’s Committee on Teacher Ex 
Edueation 
is being prepared in an effort to provide adminis 
trators with practical information about significant 
factors in teacher-selection and the means available 
for determining the qualifications of applicants in 


such areas as those named above. 
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Information regarding such factors as 
those named above is usually obtainable 
from three sources, namely: (1) reeords; 
2) interviews and subjective ratings, and 
3) tests and examinations. Certain faets 
regarding a candidate can be obtained only 
from records compiled by the teacher-edu- 
cation institution attended, by the school 
system previously served, by health agen- 
cles and the like. Likewise, the interview 


Indispensable in ascertaining certain 


facts about the prospective teacher. In 
other areas, such as those which have to do 
With personal and social characteristies and 
the intellectual abilities and aeeomplish- 


ments of the candidate, it would be desir- 
able to have objective estimates of quality. 
At the present stave of development in the 
field of measurement, few satisfactory in- 
struments for studving personality factors 
are available, and it is necessary to employ 
more subjective methods. An important 
portion of the information relative to a ean- 
didate’s fitness for a teaching position, 
however, may be obtained through the 
highly reliable and valid methods provided 
by objective tests. With the aid of eare- 
fully prepared examinations, it is possible 
to find out a good deal about an indi- 
vidual’s aptitudes, ability to understand 
and express ideas, general cultural knowl- 
edge, professional educational knowledge 
and special competence in a subject-matter 
field. With this fact in mind and with the 
aim of providing school superintendents 
and administrators with as good instru- 
ments as could be made for measuring eer- 
tain qualifications of teachers, the National 
Teacher Examination program was inaugu- 
rated by the American Council on Eduea- 
tion. 
A TEACHER EXAMINATION SERVICE 

During the past decade many leading 
school systems have adopted the practice 
of administering tests to applicants for 
teaching positions and have employed the 





test results as one of the factors in 

judgment of a candidate’s qualificati: 
Until 1940, however, no comprehensive 
of ‘‘teacher-examinations’’ designed es; 
cially for this purpose and for widespr 
administration had been provided. 

In the spring of 1939, at the request 
school teachers and administrators throu 
out the country, the American Council 
Kducation appointed a National Com: 
tee on Teacher Examinations? and auth 
ized it to supervise and delegate to 
Cooperative Test Service of the Americ: 
Council on Edueation® the task of prey 
ing a battery of objective tests for the 
amination of teaching candidates. 
public announcement of this new sery 
appeared under the title ‘‘An Experi 
in the Professional Examination of Te: 
ers’? in SCHOOL AND SOcIETy,* Octobe 
1939. In this article the general outline 
the plan was presented. The teac! 
examination service was described 
ereater detail in announcements issued 
the National Committee on Teacher E 
aminations in the fall of 1939. 

2The National Committee on Teacher Exam 
tions, as originally appointed, consisted of 
following superintendents: A. J. Stoddard, P 
delphia, Chairman; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburg 
Sidney B. Hall, Richmond; J. L. Hanley, 1 
denee: E. W. Jacobsen, Oakland; Charles 
Lake, Cleveland; C. R. Reed, Minneapolis; and 
the late M. Ernest Townsend, president, Ne\ 
(N. J.) State Teachers College, and H. E. Hawk 
dean, Columbia College. L. R. Gregory, princiy 
Fredonia (N. Y.) State Normal School, was ad 
to the committee in 1940 to fill a vacancy « 
sioned by the death of Dr. Townsend. 

3 The Cooperative Test Service is sponsored 
the American Council on Edueation as a non-p! 
service ageney founded for the purpose of prov 
ing colleges and secondary schools with earet 
constructed tests and examinations. Ben D. W 
is director; John C. Flanagan, associate dir 
and David G. Ryans, executive secretary. 

4M. FE. Townsend, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 50, 5 
541. 

5‘*An Announcement of a Teacher Examii 
Service’’ (November, 1939) ; ‘‘ National Comm 
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\rEAS SAMPLED BY THE EXAMINATIONS 
Phe 1940 National Teacher Examinations 
constructed to cover the following 
is: reasoning ability; understanding 
| use of the English language; general 
understanding of 


tural information; 


nts of view and methods of professional 





cation; knowledge of contemporary 
‘fairs, and mastery of the subject matter 
be taught by the particular eandidate. 
making the examinations wide in scope 
was intended that each individual should 
e an opportunity to demonstrate the 
que pattern of his abilities and knowl- 
The examinations offered were limited to 
and cultural mate- 


telleetual, academie 


als. Other important factors that deter- 


ne teaching fitness, such as training, 
‘perience and personality characteristics, 
‘re, of necessity, left to the independent 
idgment of the local authority to whom a 
indidate applied. 

The following examinations were avail- 


ble for the Mareh 29-30, 1940, administra- 


tion: 

( n Examinations (taken by all candidates) 
Reasoning 40 minutes 
English Comprehension 40 minutes 
English Expression 40 minutes 
General Culture 180 minutes 


1. Current Social Problems 

2. History and Social Studies 

3. Literature 

+. Science 

5. Fine Arts 

6. Mathematies 

120 minutes 


Professional Information 


1. Education and Social Policy 

2. Child Development and Educa- 
tional Psychology 

3. Guidanee, and Individual and 
Group Analysis 


Teacher Examinations: Announcement of the 





‘40 Examinations’? (December, 1939) ; ‘‘ Bulletin 
of National Teacher Ex- 
minations, March 29-30’’ (January, 1940). Na- 
mal Committee on Teacher Examinations of the 
Edueation, 15 


General Information: 


\merican Couneil on Amsterdam 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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4. Elementary School Methods or 
Secondary School Methods 


Contemporary Affairs 


minutes 


Optional Examinations Xaminations to 


mastery of the subject matter to be taught. Can 


didates for elementary-school positions took num 
ber 1, and eandidates for high-school positions any 
two others). 


1. Education in the Elementary 


School 120 minutes 
2. English Language and I] 

erature YO minutes 
ae Social Studies 90 minutes 
4. Mathematies 90 minutes 
&: Biological Seiences 90 minutes 
6. Physical Sciences 90 minutes 
7. Spanish 90 minutes 
8. French 90 minutes 
9, German 90 minutes 
10. Latin 90 minutes 


Each National 


Teacher Examinations was constructed by 


test in the battery of 
subject-matter experts and test technicians 
so as to insure maximum validity and re 
liability. Careful consideration was given 
in each instance to choosing material that 
would be appropriate to the examination. 
In the development of outlines for the tests, 
syllabi, 
the 
Ad- 


from edueators in 


extensive analyses were made of 
text-books, published researches and 
curricula followed by many schools. 
vice was also obtained 
and from 


teacher-education institutions 


practicing teachers, supervisors and ad- 


ministrators. The test items were prepared 
with a view to measuring, not only knowl- 
edge of the facts involved in the field, but 
also the prospective teacher’s ability to use 
that the 
The items were tested through preliminary 


knowledge in school situation. 


administration, and their difficulty and dis- 


crimination values were determined. Only 
items satisfactory in these respects were 
included in the examination battery. The 


systematie planning of procedure in the 
sampling of fields involved and in the test- 
ing and selecting of the items tended to 
insure that the tests would provide trust- 


worthy quantitative descriptions of many 





each individual’s knowledge and 


al eects o] 
t 

l ] 

“} ity 

QADILITY 


All examinations were of the ‘‘objeetive’ 


consisting of short-answer items with 
I iltiple-choice responses 


‘ull days were required for 


the 


the ad- 


examination battery, 


ministration of 


each day including about six hours. of 


time 


(CANDIDATES AND ISXAMINING CENTERS 


The total number of applications for par- 
the 1940 National Te 


Approximately 


ticipation in acher 
Examinations was 3,953. 
cent. of those persons applying for 
appeared at the examining 
Mareh 29-30, 1940. 


examined. 


eXamination 
’ 


centers on the dates 


In all, 3,726 candidates were 


In Table I, 


pating in 


the examining centers partici- 
the 1940 National 
Kxaminations are listed, together with the 


the 


Teacher 


examiner In each center, number of 


candidates applying at each center and the 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES MAKING APPLICATION AND 
AC IN 


J MINI CLASSIFIED CORDING TO CENTER 

WHiCH EXAMINATIONS WERE TAKEN 

Center* examiner be 

Act 
\ town, I Charles Seidel 73 69 
\ na, Pa Mary Jane Wyland 74 73 
\ Ga i S. Beers 9S 94 
Ann Art Mich J. B. Edmonson 14 12 
Bridgeport, Conn, Ellsworth Wolfsperger 161 159 
Roston, M W. L. Hanson 266 245 
Cincinnati, Ohio Speneer Shank 20 15 
Des Moines lowa W. C. Findley 138 131 
Elizabeth, N. J Ralph Gallagher 289 266 
Easton. 1 Kelton Stone 109 103 
Kansas City, Mo R. V. Shores 78 74 
Line 1, Nebr Ralph (. Bedell 8 35 
Milwaukee, Wise t. Ik. Norris a) 23 
Minneapolis, Minn. A. I. Heggerston 60 55 
Oakland, Calif Robert Abbot 57 50 
Philadelphia. Pa John Christopher 1567 1,510 
Pittsburgh, Pa S. Ek. Weber 157 D2 
Sta ( ‘ Pa. kk. B. van Ormer 74 65 
Provi x. 2 to DPD. Allen x77 350 
Washit D.C. Mrs. I. P. Gropp 19 19 
Madiso Wisc Kai Jensen 5 5 
Yonkers, N.Y W. R. Williams 165 150 
Youngstown, Ohio Charles Atkinson 291 273 
Total 3.953 3.726 
*In the table above, 23 centers are listed Sub 


centers were established at Athens and Milledgeville 
(Ga.) in connection with the Atlanta center 
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number of candidates actually taking the 
examinations in each center. 
ADMINISTRATION, SCORING AND REPORTING 


The the National 


Teacher Examinations was earried out 


administration of 


each of the official examining centers under 
the direct supervision of an examiner ac 
ing by authority of the National Comn 
tee. Uniform conditions of administration 
were insured through the provision of cen 
trally prepared directions outlining the 
functions of the various officials and proc 
tors and specifying the manner in which 
applications should be handled, arrange 
ments made for the examining, examining 
materials provided, ete. 

At the time of the administration of thi 
examinations, answer-sheets were provided 
with the test booklets and responses to the 
test items were made by the candidates on 
these answer sheets. In order to acquaint 
each candidate with the procedure involved 
in using an answer-sheet, a ‘‘practice book 
let’? and a ‘‘practice answer-sheet’’ were 
supplied prior to the dates of examining 
As part of his preparation it was the appli 
cant’s responsibility to answer these sample 
items according to the instructions given in 
the practice booklet.® 

ollowing administration of the tests, all 
papers were sent in to the office of the Co 
in New York for 
Each answer- 


sheet was scored on the International Test 


operative Test Service 


classification and scoring. 
Seoring Machine. Results were checked by 
an independent scoring procedure. The 
raw score on any test was the number of 
ymmittee on Teacher Examina 
tions: Booklet for 


booklet ineuded brief descriptions of the gene! 


6** National C 
Practice Examinees.’’ This 


scope of the examinations and representative items 


each of the tests. Responses to the typica 


from 


items were made in aceordanece with instructl 


upon the practice answer-sheet. Practice booklets 


and practice answer-sheets were sent to each of t 
ri 


eandidates approximately one month before 


examinations. 
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mS answered correctly minus one fourth 


the number of items answered inecor- 


the 


ressing in the case of five-choice items. 


tlv. This is usual correction for 
possible raw score varied 
On the Enelish 


neuage and Literature Test it was 290 - 


The highest 
one test to another. 


the Physical Sciences it was only 119; 
the Contemporary Affairs, 150, ete. Ob 
sly the mean scores varied similarly, 
{ no comparison or satisfactory inter 
retation of the results could be made until 
raw seores had been translated into a 
non scale. 
Consequently, the raw scores obtained on 
different examinations in the battery 
converted into comparable Sealed 
Ss. All raw scores were converted so 
at a Scaled Score on one test would be 
similar in meaning to the corresponding 
Scaled Score on any other test. In general, 
Scaled Score may be regarded as a score 
it has been adjusted to a common scale 
having a range of approximately 100 points 
1 which the score of 50 represents an aver- 
re value for these achievement tests, for 
persons with a specified amount of training, 
which is similar in meaning to the IQ of 
100 for intelligence tests (7.¢., the average 
an unselected group of individuals tak- 
translating 
Sealed 


ing an intelligence test). By 
the scores originally obtained to 
Scores it was possible to obtain direct com- 
parability among scores on different tests 
for different 
The use of 


for the same individual and 
ndividuals on the same test. 
such a procedure has the added advantage 

allowing the direct comparison of exami- 
from one another. 


nation year to 


As a result, a Sealed Seore of 62 on the 


scores 
Knelish Comprehension Test indicated the 
same degree of relative excellence in com- 
prehension as a Sealed Score of 62 on the 
John C., Flanagan, ‘‘ The Cooperative Achieve 
nt Tests: A 
es and Procedures Used in the Development of 
Sealed New York. 


Sulletin Reporting the Basie Prin 


Ir System of Seores.’’ 


operative Test Service, 1939. 
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Enelish Expression Test indieated in ex- 
pression. A seore of 62 signified that the 
person obtaining that score was 12 Sealed 
the unselected average 


Score units above 


of 50 on both tests. Similar Sealed Seores 
on the different examinations represented 
similar levels of achievement. 

As would be expected, candidates taking 
the National 


ally did not comprise a group having an 


Teacher Examinations actu- 


average IQ of only 100. Since, in general, 
those who complete the educational require 
ments for a college degree and attain the 
standards outlined by the certification laws 
tend to be the more able persons, the indi 
the 
This 


doubtedly increased by 


viduals taking tests represented a 


Was un 
that 


selection 
the 


able candidates are less likely to present 


selected croup. 


fact less 
themselves for participation in competitive 
examinations or to become applicants in 


cities employing careful selective proce 


dures. One might expect the average IQ 
of this group to be, perhaps, 120 as com- 
pared to the average 100 of an unselected 
population. It might also be expected that 


the Sealed Score average on any one of the 


achievement tests for the group taking the 
National 
considerably above 50. 


Teacher Examinations would be 
This was found to 
the results of the examina- 
tions were tabulated. The 


for the 1940 administration of the examina- 


be true when 


median scores 
tions, in general, were slightly above 60; 
for example, Reasoning, 60, English Com- 
prehension 64, English Expression 62, Con 
temporary Affairs 63, ete. 

In Table II the 


75th percentile points are shown for each 


median and 25th and 


of the common examinations in the battery. 
Table III presents similar information for 
the subject-matter examination. 

The scores obtained by candidates on the 
various examinations were recorded and 
individual results mailed to each partici 
pant in the examinations on April 30, 1940. 
The examination re- 


individual report of 
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TABLE I dates participating in the 1940 Nationa] 
QUARTII PoINTS FOR COMMON EXAMINATIONS ne : : ‘ ‘ oh : 
i to the nearest Teacher Examinations, the individual 


The table below gives the Scaled Scores 
is to the quartile point listed in 


the co nat the left of the scores scores have been classified and analyz 
- with respect to various factors. <A discus- 
Shs sion of certain technical features of the ex 
aminations and their construction and 
the relationships between the abilities of th: 
candidates is presented by John C. Flana 
van in ‘‘An Analysis of the Results fro: 
the First Annual Edition of the Nation 


Teacher Examinations’’ (to be publis} 





0 GO GE 61 62 62 63 60 63 61 59 63 63 627 — soon in the Journal of Experimental Ed 
cation). In the following tables of this 
‘ hted mb of N¢ led Scores + > = : » : . ri . os + 
ss, ica fs wit report certain information relating direct], 
TABLE II to the administration of the examinati 
) oe ; FOR SUBJECT-MATTER EXAMINATIONS R - P ‘ 
Phe table below gives the Scaled Scores to the nearest and the nature of the candidates is given 
ul Which corresponds to the quartile point listed in se 7 . ; 
lable IV shows the number of candidates 


it the left of the scores 
taking each of the examinations of the 1940 
National Teacher Examination battery. It 


is of interest to note that among those ind 





= = viduals taking the Professional Infor 

= in & 5 gk = tion examination, 662 elected to take the 
77.77 #73 «+79  sSeetion dealing with elementary methods 
43 and had presumably prepared for teach 

in the elementary school, while 2,966 elected 
sults was accompanied by a table showing to take the secondary-methods section of 
selected percentile points based on those — this test. A review of the number of can 
candidates with complete records in the didates taking various of the special sub 
total group of those taking the examina-  jeet-matter examinations reveals that the 
tions. To provide the candidate with a _— two largest croups were those preparing to 
better idea of his standing on the examina- teach English and those preparing to teac! 
tions, a profile chart showing the medians — social studies in the secondary schools 


on each of the common tests for each of the 

TABLE IV 
: _— : . NUMBER OF CANDIDATES EXAMINED CLASSIFII 
to each individual who took the examina- ACCORDING TO EXAMINATIONS TAKEN 


special subject-matter groups was also sent 


tions.* Official reports of the 1940 National 





ah ’ . . RCO og oo ois ga Oa a arouse ue ewe 3,635 
Teacher Examination results have been English Comprehension ..........+- 3°635 
. ‘ - English Expression ....cccccceceses 3,635 
sent to approximately 200 administrators General Gultere ORES ds SoA eS 3,602 
; her : . . Professional Information ......++.< 3,628 
or other persons designated to receive the CUNO onc ona elnueane aims 62 
. ST ee ene Caner ptnE ery 
examination results by the candidates. Contemporary Affairs .............. 
All common examinations ......... 
_ rae sree Pa : ah Education in the Elementary School ‘ 
RESULTS OF THE 1940 NATIONAL TEACHER English Language and Literature 12 
—_ BORIAL WEDUEER occ cies enccouroswes 1,090 
I. XAMINATIONS REMUNCINAUICS oo c ai6:kcc 66 olssieunern aes 163 
Physical Sciences ........+eeseeeee o42 
In order to understand more thoroughly BiOlOg@ Cal SCICHCES . ..0cccsvecesices Bol 
edi BEIM oy 52s os cre ke helo Le eee ee 270 
the nature and background of the eandi- MEME, airav ay Gate aececes, ones erarerei acd inks 74 
ERMEEINGER a2 ore Svere-oias ol 6 everh a-evereneabae ew S's O4 
8A portion of this profile chart is presented in MANN -al555 -0) a srtnie ele: © wiare aioe elena. Vee 148 
Total number examined ..... eee 3,726 


a later section of this paper. 
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s is undoubtedly a reflection of the 
ind for teachers in the various areas. 
lable V shows the mean scores attained 
individuals when they are classified by 
vears of experience indicated by the 
lidates on their record ecards. Contrary 

e belief that those individuals who are 
studying in teacher-education institu- 
s or who have been recently graduated 
certain advantages in this type of 
nination, it will be noted that those who 
‘had from six to nine years’ experience 
in 7.71) show the highest average score 
the ‘total for common examinations.’’ 
the other hand, the scores on ‘‘ 
ion examinations’’ of persons just 
iduating from college or having one and 
ears’ experience on the average cluster 
close to the mean for the whole group 
7). The figures presented in Tables V 


979 


aan 


examination, in total general cultural in- 


formation and 
cultural exami 


in several of the Ge 


lation |} 


vaarts. The e 


‘neral 


roups 


are somewhat similar in comprehension of 


the English language, but the women are 


definitely superior in the mechanies and 


effectiveness of 
knowledge of 


for the men m 


spect to the Professional 


Enelish expression and in 


re. Lligher 


literatul 


ay also 


be noted 


SCOreS 


with re- 


Contemporary Affairs examinations. 


average ‘‘total 


COmMmMon 


Information and 


The 


examinations’’ 


score for the men is about thirteen points 


above the average and that 


candidates taking the examinations. 
both the 


of some interest to note 


average man and the average 


ine the Natio 


were graduated 


TABLE V 


MEAN SCORE VALUES OF INDIVIDUALS CLASSIFIED BY YEARS 


f CXPEFICENCe ..ccces 0 1 2 1 5 69 10-14 15-19 
mmon booklets .... 628.47 626.92 626.29 611.86 616.14 627.70 641.35 615.35 631.76 
CaASeS 282 85 51 7 15 Zt Dd 1) 20 


| VI are based upon a sample of one fifth 
he candidates taking the 1940 National 


acher Examinations seleeted to be repre- 


ntative of all centers and all seore levels. 


Sex differences in various abilities have 


been pointed out by educational psy- 
logists. It is commonly found that men 
Ww significant superiority in knowledge 
| skills related to quantitative factors 
| to general information. Women, on 
other hand, have often been found to 
v higher average scores in language 
ities. The results in Table VI appear 
bear out these conelusions in general 
| also point to some trends specifie to 


teacher examinations. The men show 


periority on the nonverbal Reasoning 


It should be pointed out that these data do not 


vide a basis for broad generalization. Our in- 


retation is limited to the group participating in 
1940 National Teacher Examinations. 


and one half ye: 


ial Teac 


cher 


from college 


OF EXPERIENC! 


Ws ago. 


that 


for the women 


total for about twelve below the average of all the 


It is 


woman. tak 


about 


20 a 
61 


Examinations 


four 


nd over 


9.93 


At the same time, 


the average man shows approximately one 


vear less experience 


than the 


ay 


erage 


woman. In the sample considered here, 


the women appear to have obtained posi- 


tions more readily than the men. 
That different spec 


MEAN SCORES OF 


Reasoning ....... 
english Comprehens 
Iinglish Expression 


ial subject-matter 


TABLE VI 


INDIVIDUAI 


0 eee 


Current Social Problems 


History and Social 
ESPGTERUFO: 4056 s02 
el a ae 
pi.) re 
Mathematies ..... 


Studies 


Total General Culture ....... 
Professional Information 


Contemporary Affair 


'S 


Total common examinations 


Year of graduation 
Years of experience 





S CLASSIFIED BY SEX 


Mean seor 


of men 
N = 299 


ri 


Mean 
of we 


N 


score 
yen 
369 





WO 
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ps would vary one from another in whether or not an individual electing a 
es on the examinations making up the particular ‘‘optional’’ or special subject 
non battery might be expected. One matter examination indicated a particular 
anticipate also that the standings on _ field as his first, second or third choice as a 
1 reproduces a 


tests as Reasoning, English Compre- teaching preference. ie. 
nsion, English Expression, General Cul- portion of the profile chart which was sent 
ete., would vary depending upon — to candidates participating in the 1940 Na 

Profle Chart of English Language and Literature Candidates in the National Teacher 
Examinations, May 1940 
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tional Teacher Examinations as an aid to Physical Sciences, French, German, S; 
interpretation of the scores. On this chart ish and Latin) is represented by a pr 
each of the special subject-matter groups showing the average scores made on the 
(Kducation in the Elementary School, rious common examinations by the er 
KEnelish Language and Literature, Social In general, this follows the pattern w! 


Studies, Mathematics, Biological Sciences, might be expected. For example, 


Profile Chart of “Special Subjects”* Candidates in the National Teacher Examinations, May 194 
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Individual 
with Same 
Amount of 
Training 


Code for identifying these profiles: 
l. First Teaching Preference: ———— ~ nn a 
2. Seeond Teaching Preference: — —— - -_ —— ——— 
3. Third Teaching Preference: SSS ee 
* Teaching subject fields other than those for which optional examinations were provided by thi 
ional Committee on Teacher Examinations. 
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e who elected as their special subject 
the languages are, on the average, 
rior in English Expression and En- 
si Comprehension as well as in sections 
the General Culture Test related to that 
On the other hand, those persons who 
ejalized in the fields of mathematies or 
nce are represented by higher scores on 
nonverbal Reasoning and on the Science 
Mathematies seetions of the 
The highest and the lowest 


General 
( ture Test. 
the special-subject groups are separated 
only seven tenths of a standard devia- 
on the Professional Information test 
In general, the profile lines for those 
lividuals who have elected secondary- 
hool teaching are well above those of per- 
s who intend to teach in the elementary 
hool. 
(wo charts (Figs. 2 and 3) are repro- 
‘ed here showing the profiles of groups 
candidates according to whether they 
dicated a particular subject-matter field 
third 
results 


their first, second or choice of 


h3 > > fa hl 
iwhing preference. rhese are 


epresentative of other groups. For econ- 

y of space, only the charts of the English 
Language and Literature and the ‘‘special- 
subject’? (teaching fields for which optional 

aminations were not provided by the 
National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
It may be 


tions) groups are presented. 
en that those individuals who elected the 
tield, English Language and Literature, as 
heir first choice showed higher scores on 
‘tests related to this area than did those 
who named English Language and Litera- 
ture as their second, or again, as their third 
option. However, the lines are not com- 
pletely independent or without overlap- 
ping. Those persons who indicated En- 
ish Language and Literature as_ their 
third choice actually made higher scores in 
certain examinations unrelated to the field 
English than did those who indicated 
this subject as their first choice. The 
Scores in point are those with respect to the 
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nonverbal Reasoning Test and to 
Science and Mathematies sections of 
General Culture Test. 

The profile chart comparing those indi- 
and 
(Shop 


viduals who indicated first, seeond 


third choice for ‘‘special subjects’’ 
Work, Physical Education and other fields 
for which tests were not provided by the 
National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions) has been included simply because of 
its interesting pattern. Here, in general, 
a complete reversal is found. Those per- 
sons who indicated some ‘‘special-subject”’ 
field as their first choice of teaching prefer- 
fact the 


eraminations of the common battery than 


ence in showed lower scores on 
did those who elected the special-subject 
fields as their second or third choice. In 
fact, those who elected a special field as 
their third choice made higher seores on 


most of the examinations. 


SUMMARY 
The National Teacher Examinations were 
administered for the first Mareh 
29-30, 1940, in twenty-three official exam- 
centers’? throughout the United 
A total of 3,726 applicants were 
The 1940 
Teacher Examina- 


time on 


ining 

States. 
examined on these days. pro- 
eram of the National 
tions represents the first attempt to provide 
and administer a comprehensive set of 
examinations designed especially for test- 
ing of prospective teachers and for wide- 
spread use. Henceforth a new series of 
examinations will be constructed each year 
through the American Couneil on Eduea- 
tion’s National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations and the Cooperative Test Ser- 
vice. The dates of examining in 1941 have 
been designated as March 14-15. 


ber of centers will be inereased in 1941. 


The num- 


In this discussion various features of the 
National Teacher Examinations have been 
reported. The service has been described 
10 Sub-centers were conducted, bringing the total 


to twenty-five. 
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and the general nature of the tests used in 
the 1940 program has been indicated. In 
addition, certain characteristics of the in- 
dividuals participating in the first annual 
the 
been noted, of special interest being those 
data the 
classified according to amount of teaching 


administration of examinations have 


relating to scores of examinees 


experience, sex and choice of optional ex- 


amination No. far-reaching interpreta- 


Vou. 52, No. 
tions have been attempted. Conclusions 
are limited to the group tested, a group in 
which, there are reasons to believe, a selec- 
tive factor may be operating as compared 
with teachers in general. The most sienifi- 
cant fact to note, perhaps, is that the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations make possible 
for the first time the direct comparison of 
certain of the abilities of teaching candi 


dates. 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


By I. L. KANDEL 


PROFESSOR OF ED 
THe time comes in the development of 
every profession when the methods of 


preparation for it and its status must be 


reexamined. This reexamination is due not 
merely to the eX pansion of the knowledge 
Which practitioners of a profession must 
master, but to the changes in the practice 
of the 


knowledge brines with it. 


profession which this advancing 


This is as true 
teachine as it is of 


Merely to 


of the profession ot 


medicine, law and eneineerine. 


extend in terms of vears. the period of 
preparation does not adequately meet the 


situation. The changes which are taking 
place involve more than the question of 
providing more time for the acquisition of 
the basic knowledge required for entrance 
They 


ingly a consideration of the aptitudes of 


into a profession. involve increas- 


prospective candidates; they require a re- 
organization of the curricula of the profes- 
sional preparation; they demand the adap- 
tation of curricula to the changing status 
and funetions of a profession; they imply 
further provision for continued growth in 
understanding and skill by the practition- 
ers. 

In the profession of teaching these prob- 
lems have arisen only recently. It may, 
indeed, be said that it is only recently that 


teaching has begun to be regarded a pro- 


CATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COL 


MBIA UNIVERSITY 


fession as distinguished from a trade. T 
situation was different when the only data 
in education were the subject to be taught 
and the methods of instruction under sys 
tems in which both were prescribed um 
formly and in detail by the administrative 
authorities and teachers were carefull) 
supervised to see that the prescribed reeu 
lations were meticulously followed and 
pupils were examined to discover whether 
they had absorbed the amount of know! 
edge, information and skills” prescribed. 
The pupil as an individual was disregarded 
and pupil maladjustments did not exist or 
were ironed out by rigorous discipline. 
Standards for seleeting prospective teach- 
ers were simple- eood health and a certain 
methods ot 
the ac- 


quisition of more knowledge sufficient to 


amount of knowledee—and 


preparation were equally simple 


keep the teacher ahead of his class and skill 
Character- 


education and preparation for citizenship 


in imparting that knowledge. 


were not ignored, but they were expected to 
be the outcomes of knowledge on the two 
that virtue 


knowledge is power. 


theories knowledge is and 


The prevailing patterns of selecting and 
training prospective teachers were muc! 
In the field of ele 


mentary edueation candidates were selected 


the same everywhere. 
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they had just a little more than elemen- 
education, and their training consisted 
i the acquisition of routine skills either as 
At the 


ondary level the requirements consisted 


nil-teachers or in normal schools. 


the acquisition of more specialized knowl- 
lve with little or no training in methods 
instruction because the pupils to be 
eht were nearer to the adult level and 
At both 


» voals to be achieved were specific and 


ere themselves selected. levels 
early defined; failure to attain the goals 
is attributed more often than not to the 
mipil’s inability to study or to laziness or 


both rather than to the teacher. This 
tuation was aggravated in the United 


tates by the fact that teaching was looked 
jon as a stepping-stone to other careers— 
The 


sult of this situation was to place the 


arriage or some other occupation. 


espousibility for success on the administra- 
tive and supervisory authorities. 


Conditions are changine, and it is being 


alized everywhere not merely that ‘Sas is 
the teacher, so is the school,’’ but ‘‘as is the 
school, so is society.’’ Particularly is this 
realization growing stronger in democratic 
societies whose welfare and progress depend 
ipon the qualities of the individuals upon 
whom the standards of political, social and 
economic life and of national eulture de- 
pend. It is not, however, the social consid- 
erations as a whole which have contributed 
to this realization. An important contribu- 
ory factor is to be found in the advances 
which have resulted from research into 
those branches of knowledge usually asso- 
ciated with what is called the process of 
education. The combination of the social 
demands and expectations and the advane- 
inv knowledge of more of the factors which 
contribute to sound education is slowly 
changing the coneept of the teacher’s fune- 
ONS, 

One point which is becoming clearer in- 
creasingly and is aecepted more generally 


s that he who would educate others must 
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himself be educated and have a broad back- 
The 


teacher, irrespective of his special funetions 


eround of gveneral cultural training. 
or the level of education to which he plans 


to devote himself, must have as broad a 
veneral preparation as members oft other 
This is particularly true in 
the dual 


the 


professions. 


those countries in which system 


of edueation—one system for masses 


and another for the selected few—is begin- 
ning to disappear or has already disap- 
That 


be well defined 


peared. veneral background = of 
illus- 
the 


Advancement 


and, as 
Study of 


culture can 
trated in the Pennsylvania 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
of Teaching, can be tested. A mastery of 
such a background is not only essential as 
the possession of every educated individual ; 
for the teacher it is essential if he is to have 
a vision of the scope of education in general 
and of the relations of his part in the edu- 
A strong cul- 
the 


teacher both his possession as an educated 


cative process in particular. 
tural background thus becomes for 
person and his equipment for professional 
use. It is only as he has enjoyed a broad 
liberal education that the teacher can avoid 
routine and show resourcefulness and enter- 
prise in his daily work. 

Further, it is only as he is broadly edu- 
cated that a teacher can be expected to be 
clear and fluent in his speech and expres- 
sion. It is difficult to assert categorically 
What it is in a teacher’s equipment that 
exercises an influence for good on pupils. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that 
voice and speech are among the qualities 
which affeet pupils favorably or adversely. 
It is not an accident that one of the impor- 
tant emphases in French secondary educa- 
tion is the cultivation of ability ‘‘to speak 
well and to write well.’’ This does not 
mean an emphasis on affectation or style in 
speech or writing, but a recognition that 
it is impossible to speak well or to write 
It is 


not necessary to discuss voice at this point, 


well without having ideas to express. 








IRG 


but it is not asking too much that teachers 
who are in daily contact with their pupils 
should meet standards of speech generally 
The 


danger that standards of speech may be 


accepted among educated people. 


separated from content or be defined as 


something distinct from standards of 
habitual speech can be avoided, if it is 
recognized. Here, too, while unanimity has 
not vet been reached, progress is being 
made with the development of standards. 
Beyond the general background, which 
the teacher should share with members of 
other professions, he must have a mastery 
and command of the specific knowledge 
which his particular part in the edueative 
process demands. It is at this point that 
conflict the 


considered enough if the teacher knew his 


some arises. In past it was 
subject; with such knowledge at his com- 
mand he could adapt it to the needs of his 
pupils. The fields of knowledge, however, 
are not absolute; they must be adapted to 
the needs of time and place, to the abilities, 
interests and stage of development of a 
particular group of pupils. This is what 
is meant by the movement to provide pro- 
fessionalized subject matter in the prepa- 
ration of teachers. Unfortunately this has 
too frequently been interpreted to mean 
that 
only that amount of knowledge which they 
Such 

the 


standards of preparation in the academic 


prospective teachers should acquire 


will need to impart to their pupils. 
an interpretation would not carry 
subjects much beyond the low standards 
which prevailed in the nineteenth century. 
A sounder interpretation would be that the 
teacher should not only acquire a mastery 
of the appropriate academic subjects, but 
should at the same time gain an understand- 
ing of the adaptations which he will be 
called upon to make with pupils at different 
levels. He must, in other words, see how 
a subject is to be built up in the minds of 


his pupils, having the advantage of seeing 
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both the process of its growth and deve! 
ment and a mastery of it as a whole.' 

The responsibilities of the teacher to-da 
transcend the mere imparting of subjects 
He 


knowledge and understanding of the pla 


and subject matter. should have 
and function of the subject which he ), 
fesses, first, in the development of the pu) 
and, second, as a contribution to the pu; 
as a future citizen. He must aecordin 
know more than his predecessors did about 
psychology, on the one hand, and sociolo 
political science and economies on the oth 
Not only must he know something about t 
psychology of growth, of learning and 
education in general, but he must be in 


position to detect and understand each 
The teacher is 


expected to be a diagnostician to know why 


his pupils as an individual. 


advice is necessary and where it should be 
sought. This means further that he must 
know something about the health of his 
pupils, their environment and social ba: 
ground. These new requirements and r 
sponsibilities are not irrelevant at a time 
when the central problem in edueation is 
adequate guidance and when adequate eu 
dance must be based on as much inforn 
tion as can be secured about each pup! 
Here again the background of the teacher 
in the various fields which are implicit in 
these functions can be tested. 

These of the back- 


grounds of the prospective and practicing 


are some essential 


teachers. There is, however, no guarantee 
that this background will ensure good 
teaching. It is at this point that the chiet 


difficulties arise in the selection, appoint 


ment and promotion of teachers. Studies 


of the abilities and qualities that make a 
1 The discussion has been conducted here in t 

of subject with a full awareness that subjects : 

becoming taboo and being replaced by ‘ ‘activities 

Sut, while both terms can ! 


” 


and ‘‘ experiences. 
used from the point of view of method, if educat 
is to have content of real value, it will have t 


continued in terms of subjects. 
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| teacher have been going on for more 
a generation and every new study 
ears to cancel out those that preceded 
scholarship, 


Character, personality, 


‘tice teaching, intelligence—each has 


its advocates; not only is there no 
‘ment among the advocates, but the 
‘lations between any one of these quali- 
and teaching ability are so low that 
-relianee can be placed on the measures 
predicting suecess. No one would be 
posed to deny that all those qualities 
desirable, but there is as yet no adequate 
rmation on which aptitude tests of 
hing ability can be based. And yet each 
the qualities mentioned can be measured 
rsonality, scholarship, skill in practice 
hing and intelligence. 
he difficulty at the initial stage of selee- 


is to be found in the assumption that 
andidate who has completed his prepara- 
| is a finished teacher. Asa general rule, 
‘assumption is not warranted, since in 


st cases practice teaching is under super- 


/ 


on and too frequently in isolated classes 
solated schools. That the assumption is 
warranted is indicated by the fact that 
ost systems beginning teachers are ap- 
inted on probation. Unfortunately in 
st instanees, the period of probation is 
it looked upon as a period of continued 
eparation under supervision and = gui- 
lance analogous to the period of internship 
medical training or the clerkship in a 
office in legal training. Since condi- 
ons in actual school practice are not the 
suine as in training schools and since con- 
tions of environment and of interest of 
pervisors, principals and teachers vary 
om school to school, it is all the more im- 
rtant that probationary teachers should 
ceive special care and attention from a 
roup of supervisors specially assigned to 
The length of the probationary 
period must depend upon the time neces- 
sary to produce those qualities that should 


Ss work. 


‘required for a permanent license. 
It is during this period of probation that 
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the records of students during their pre- 
paratory years can be tested and verified ; 
under the care of a special corps of super- 
visors more uniform records of personality 
and teaching ability could be accumulated 
than are available at present. Assuming 
even that some principals are interested in 
looking after probationary teachers as- 
signed to them, the ratings of a large num- 
But 


apart from the question of interest there is 


ber of principals are not comparable. 


always the danger that such ratings would 
be perfunctory in the hope that a proba- 
tionary teacher might later improve, or be 
assigned to another school, and always in 
the background there lurks the fear that 
more trouble than good would accrue as the 
result of a low or unsatisfactory rating 
which would bar a candidate from admis- 
sion to the profession after a number of 
years of preparation and the cost involved 
thereon. 
And yet 
later advancement 


permanent appointment and 
in the service must be 
dependent on adequate records of the qual- 
itv of that service in any system which lays 
claim to placing principles of merit above 
all other considerations. The problem of 
promotions is as serious and as important 
as that of first selection, both because the 
welfare of a system depends upon the kind 
of leadership offered at all levels and _ be- 
cause opportunities for advancement serve 
two purposes—they give teachers the desir- 
able encouragement and additional induce- 
ment beyond normal salary increments to 
and 


continue their professional growth, 


they reward successful service. But, while 
these facets are recognized, the nature of 
requirements which should be established 
Should 
promotion depend solely on record? Under 
still doubtful 


whether such records of personality, teach- 


for promotion are not so clear. 


present conditions, it is 
ing competence and professional growth are 
sufficiently reliable. Should promotion de- 
pend on further tests adapted to the next 
levels sought by the candidates? Can such 
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tests be sufficiently differentiated for the There is another reason which eives 1 


y¢ 
| till 


\ 


different funetions in a_ school svstem ? sienificanee to the problems stated. N 
Does a vood classroom teacher always make where is the contrast between the new and 
a vood principal, supervisor or administra- — the old education more striking than in 1 
*? Should candidates at each movement known as the individualization 
of promotion be reexamined in gen- instruction. Under the traditional syst 
eral culture and in mastery of subjeet with a uniform curriculum and the sa 
Are attendance at courses and methods of instruetion applied to all, th: 
erades achieved in such courses adequate function of the teacher was limited; he was 
ide for promotion? Should the in general assigned to teach the prescribed 
be performance tests suited to the curriculum with preseribed methods and 
positions sought? Finally, should all pro- with text-books in the selection of which he 
motions be based on some form of competi- played no part under somewhat rigorous 
supervision. Not only is the character o! 
Throughout this discussion there con- the curriculum changing to-day, but 
stantly arises the question of how person- creased attention must be given by t 
ality and professional efficiency can be teacher to the social background, the healt! 
rated in such a way as to be valid, reliable and particular abilities and disabilities 
an comparable in other words so fair each pupil. Further, the opportunities ror 
and just that they can not be attacked. teachers to participate in the preparation 
The same question arises in judging per- of curricula and courses of study are in 


formance tests as well as on the nature of — creasing, and increasingly they are demand 
the performance tests themselves. ing opportunities to participate in the for 
These problems go beyond the scope of a mulation of policies and even beyond that 
local system as such. Within a single sys- to participate in administration. 
tem it may be possible to solve the problems Such a change in the status of the tea 
mentioned with some degree of accuracy. — ers throws into relief the problems involved 
The difficulty arises when candidates from in preparation, selection, appointment and 
outside the system apply for appointment. promotion. If this status has chaneed, it is 
Is it possible to establish something in the obvious that the methods employed 
nature of national norms? <A local system preparation, selection, appointment and 
may work satisfactorily ; those employed in promotion must be adapted to the new 
that svstem may learn and adapt themselves — status. Henee the need of examinations, 
to its standards and requirements better — tests and other measures for securing teacli- 
than eandidates whose training and experi- — ers adequately qualified for the new respon 
ence have been elsewhere. Under such con- — sibilities imposed upon them and guarantee- 
ditions the danger of inbreeding is always ing the success and progress of the schools 
present and the infusion of new blood is — in the interests of the pupils attending them 
prevented. and the public supporting them. 


THE DECLINE OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By A. GORDON MELVIN 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


I teachers and teachers colleges. One can 
Durina the past ten years a strange an- Not mingle freely with teachers in our elt 
tagonism seems to have developed between mentary and secondary schools and wit! 
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I representatives, the supervisors and 
perpintendents of schools, without sensing 

even hearing much that is contemptu- 
s about the teacher of education and his 
the 


eve, This antagonism to teachers 


we is a definite part of contemporary 
‘ational revolt, and unless it is corrected 
irvine the next decade, the waning’ influ- 
e of the teachers college in chaneine 
instruction will continue with 


In 1932, Willard 


ile a personal survey of sixty outstand- 


ethods of 

easing harm, seatty 
systems. At its 
With newer eduea- 
al methods spreading rapidly into pub 


schools and school 


nelusion he wrote: ‘ 

schools, there is a erying need for the 
eorganization of many normal schools and 
The whole trend of the 


riicles reporting this survey would lead 


Cad ‘hers colleves. ? 


reader to believe that the work of the 
ichers colleges is not integrated with the 
developments in elementary-school 
fact, it 
ih to say that the chief contributions to 


teachine. In does not seem too 
‘training of teachers, in changing meth- 

ls of instruction during the last ten vears, 
lave not come primarily from teachers of 
liilosophy of education or from established 
thoratory schools in distinguished teachers 
leges. Rather have they come from cer- 
fain comparatively isolated centers of 
training which will be referred to specifi 
ally later in this paper. For the present, 
is enough to say that, with occasional 
notable exceptions, the contributions which 
should have been made by the teachers col- 
eves during the past decade have not been 
The lag of 


the teachers colleges behind current 


made as in previous decades. 
ele- 
mentary-school practice is an outstanding 
phenomenon of recent vears. 

The cause of the breakdown is not far to 


} 


seek. It is due to a divorce of educational 


We 


ust blame it upon the vicious practices of 


ilosophy and edueational practice. 


ibstract educational philosophy so much in 


cent vogue. There has been a current 
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failure to coordinate the theory and meth 
ods taueht in our teachers coileges with the 


actual class teachine of our best teachers 


We have deluded ourselves into a pretense 
that educational philosophy is the egg out 
of which hatches new educational practice 


This is not so. Educational theory and 


educational pract ice constitute CYCie. 


The imaginative teacher, out of his or her 


philosophy and concrete experience, devel 


ops fresh modes of teaching; the philoso 
pher familiarizes himself with the teacher’s 
work, participates in it himself, and ana 
lvzes it. He presents and discusses it with 
and 


We can not tell at just 


teachers-in-training, they go out to 
freshen the schools. 
which point the new contribution enters the 
cvele. Yet, fortunately, we do not care 
We do care that 
now widely current should occur; that there 
that if 


no such breakdown as is 
should be no failure in the cycle; 
should not develop into two separate and 
opposed cycles, so that the professor turns 
upon his lonely pivot, and the classroom 
teacher revolves about her own mistakes 
There should be an orderly flow of new ideas 
and new practices through the classrooms 
and the children to the training schools and 
back again to the classrooms. Furthermore, 
it is the responsibility of the training col 
the 


maintain this steady flow of the vital evele 


leges, not of classroom teachers, to 


of theory and practice. 


Il 
For teachers who live in the edueational 
Herbart 


roebel, there is little new to be said in the 


suecession to Pestalozzi, and 


philosophy of education. Seek as you will 
among the sheaves of educational theory 
which have been garnered during the last 
third of a century, and vou will find little 
of significance which was not implicit or 
explicit in the work of these great reform 
ers. It is not for the philosophers of edu 
cation to-day to work out new fundamentals, 


but rather to concern themselves with new 





orientations—new 
tO 


education 


lases and Hew 


Which are pertinent current 
The 


must keep a close finger upon the pulse of 
familiar 


problems philosopher of 


current events and be thoroughly 
with the changes in the world of to-day. 


The events of the last ten years have car- 


ried us through the end of an old social 
order and the beginnine of a new. Not 
since the days of the Renaissance have 


human affairs witnessed such changes and 


reversals. It is, therefore, not surprising if 


the tongues of our educational soothsavers 
have turned to social problems and we have 
heard much clamor in the interests of the 


wation. During the last 


sOoclal aspects of edi 
few vears our educational periodicals have 
delu We need 


be discussions. 


‘The entire upbringing, education and in- 


heen red with social theories. 


not unduly eager in such 


struction of contemporary youth,’’ said 
Lenin, ‘‘should aim at the inculeation of a 
communisti¢ morale.’’ In Russia, they 
know their mind and know what to do 
about it. In America, we have panel dis- 
cussions and argue interminably in our 
periodicals. This new emphasis upon the 
social order has produced endless eontro- 
versy and much searching of social theories. 
But after it all, our most blatant educators 
are back where they started from. They 
are still tub-thumping, publicizing and 
writing books about democracy which 


If 
a decade ago, instead of whoring after for- 
eign gods, they had followed the few who 


might have been timely ten years ago. 


kept their heads and still trusted demoe- 
They 


they 


might have helped us. 


had 


have been more help to teachers. 


racy, they 
might have less publieity, but 
would 
Now 

A general awakening of the social con- 
the recent 


development of a new emphasis upon the 


is too late. 


sciousness is responsible for 
social scienees and a new definition of them. 
Masquerading under the guise of a school 


social scienee entered the field of 


subject, 
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attention some fifteen years or more a 
Its proponents proposed the comparativ: 


simple and obviously valuable plan 


teaching geography, history and e¢ivics 


related rather than in unrelated fashi 


Thus were the grand principles of corre! 
fulfilled, and 


tion and integration SOl 


relief from an overcrowded eurriculum was 


found. But this mere subject of the so: 
sciences is proving itself to be a verital 
the Arab’s tent. It 
toward a monopoly of the school 
Blatantly, it has been announced during t] 
past few that the three R’s m 
retire from the limelight, that social scier 


camel in is tendi 


SCe] 
vears 


must come on and take the bow as the f 


damental background of our elementa: 
school curriculum. But now it is a new 
social science. Not the mere innocuoc 


history-geography-civies combination, b 
a new and more stinging thing. 
tell the truth about 
and our social order. It would no lon: 
rear the child in a hothouse of pretty 1 
It would all 


children our histor 


tions and patriotic fables. 
stories of social sabotage as well as tales « 
picturesque heroism. It would sully 

pure page of imagination by tales of graft 
gangsters and human 
would analyze advertising, it would cha 


It would 


exploitation. I! 


pion the consumer rather than the business 


man. It would even stimulate social ¢han 
and urge the building of a better rat! 
than a bigger America. 


All this bold talk 


teachers shivering in 


of 0 


W! 


leaves some 
their shoes. 
does it mean to them? 
missal and social ostracism? Or will 
mean a slow and definite improvement 
our social order? It is here that we no! 
the breakdown of the cycle of edueation: 
philosophy and school practice. Teache 


are looking, and looking desperately, to 


men higher up in the educational world to 


provide them, not with generalities, but wi! 


Will it mean dis 






the 


definite social-science materials of this new 


type, materials for the concrete orientati 
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this new social-science program to the 
tivity program. They look for a stronger 

ranization and leadership which will give 
hem protection in their true task of teach 

the truth. 

Unfortunately, however, there have been 
The social efflores- 
‘e has led to a temporary and perilous 
the 


laurels 


such developments, 
treat along front of edueational 
ethod. The the 
tump-speaking hero who has heralded the 
This 


pted some who once served as teachers 


have gone to 


ival of a new social dawn. has 
forsake simple thines for the limelight of 
shionable ideas. Just as, at the beginning 
the century, the cult of edueational re- 
arch 


again to-day a second erusade has led us 


and statistics led many feet astray, 


rom the simple paths of being and doing 
feachers want definite aid. Teachers need 
merete help, specific programs which they 
ive neither the tools nor the time to work 
it for themselves. Unless some of our 
their 


‘lestals and provide teachers with definite 


ial campaigners get down from 


ils, material, techniques and methods, 


either teachers nor children will know 


hat to do with a new social order when 
eet it. 
treatment of 


We need to return to a simple, 
the 
lefinite task of teaching children who want 


school teachers’ 


honest 


to learn. 
III 


So much for the ailments of philosophy. 
'hose of us who have failed to make con- 
‘rete application to conerete problems have 
left the field open to be taken by more 
practical-minded people. While established 
‘raining colleges have concerned themselves 

ith abstract principles and_ sensational 
rival 
springing up in isolation and making astute 
the 
‘its in older bases. 


reneralities, institutions have been 


illianees with more wide-awake ele- 
A brief history of 
the development of these rival extramural 


nstitutions will make the situation clear. 
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The new training centers have sprung up 
almost entirely during the last fifteen vears 
One unusual exception is the pioneer work 
of one who has always been a pioneer of 
Marietta 
1913, Mrs. Johnson came up from Fairhope, 


pioneers, Johnson. <As early as 


Alabama and conducted a six weeks’ course 


of training alone new lines at Greenwich, 


Connecticut. Similar work was begun dur 
ing the early part of the last decade by the 
Walden School in New York. <A plan, de 
veloping out of the interest of parents and 
teachers, was devised to enable those inter 
ested to work with children under the diree 
tion of the teachers. This plan has grown, 
until to-day it appears as a formulated 
scheme of student-training and assistant 
ship in which teaching practice and profes 
The teach 


ers of the school are the nucleus of the plan 


sional growth go hand in hand. 


Students work with them, and from their 
work with children, they proceed to semi 
nars, conferences with members of the staff 
the the 


Courses in music, art, dramaties and science 


and with directors of school 
afford an opportunity for first-hand knowl 
edge of materials and for creative experi 


ence. 


In the meanwhile, in California, some 
the 
public institutions actively interested in the 


were proceeding into vanguard of 
new teacher-training. Under the direction 
of Professor Charles W. Waddell, director 
of the training department of the Univer 
full 


training program, with a new orientation, 


sity of California, at Los Angeles, a 
has been worked out chiefly during the last 
The work of the training depart 
the 
University Elementary School, the Summer 


ten vears. 


ment centers around the teaching in 
Demonstration School and the Observation 
School eonducted with the cooperation of 
the Los Angeles City School Department. 
These schools have been visited by many 
thousands of teachers and have had a 
marked influence in making certain sections 


of the Los Angeles publie schools amon: 











iy) 


the most sounds modernized public schools 


in any large city inthe country. The train- 
ing which is given in the university, with 
schools as a background, has 


model 


these 


for ten vears sent out into the schools of 
Southern California students who have been 
thoroughly trained in the use of activity 
procedures. 

The reluctance of training schools in the 
East to evolve training courses to meet the 
demands of teachers vainly seeking specific 
direction in the use of activits procedures 
has resulted in the organization of two dis- 
tinctive training centers about the two most 
definite centers of change in public-school 


+ 


method in the East the public schools of 
Winnetka, New 
York. The work at Winnetka is done chiefly 
during the summer, in the Graduate Teach- 
ers College at Winnetka, which was founded 
Washburne 


It presents a program closely center- 


Illinois, and Bronxville, 


by Carleton about ten years 


avd. 
ing about the practice of three cooperating 
eroups of elementary schools. The supple- 
mentary training is given in seminars, con- 


ferences and. classes It is based on the 


students’ work with individuals and, in 


addition, presents techniques of what are 
called 
Bronxville, 


activities. In 


Beatty 


creative and group 


Superintendent has 
worked out a plan of teacher-training which 
operates during the regular school 


ry 
Che 


which 


year. 
this plan is the acceptance, 
1933, of 


vraduates as unpaid assistants for one or 


basis of 


began in recent college 


two vears. These assistants work with the 


teachers in the classes and meet with au- 
thorities at the school in seminar-diseussion 
of educational philosophy and psychology 
erowing out of their daily experiences with 
children, By certain plans for cooperation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, en- 
ables its students to relate the college to the 
work done in Bronxville. In addition to 
this cooperation with Bronxville, Teachers 
College, through its recently defunct New 


College, pioneered a type of teacher-train- 
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Ing that lays emphasis upon the develo; 
ment of young men and women into superior 
teaching personalities. There can be litt 
doubt that the 
Bronxville was one of the 


apprenticeship training 
worked out at 
major contributions toward the improv 
ment of methods of instruction which has 
been made in the East during the last te: 
years. 

It is not possible to mention all new ce) 
ters of significant development. This is n 
a complete history, but a citation of typical 
instances. Consequently, one further in 
portant example must suffice. One of the 
most recent additions to the private teacher 
training facilities of New York City has 
been the Cooperative School for Student 
1930. With a 


definite stress on the individual personal! 


Teachers founded in very 
ties and problems of its students, this sehoo! 
aims to develop suitable teaching personal 

The school 


pract ice of a number of cooperating private 


ties. work centers around the 


schools. Teachers are trained by confer 
ences, classes and seminars. The coopera 
tive school is a significant contribution to 
the new teacher-training in America. 


IV 
their 


struggles to secure an adequate training 


If teachers are to be satisfied in 
and retraining for their work of teaching, 
it is essential that the cycle of theory and 
practice be maintained as it is being main 
tained in the institutions just referred to 
The last ten years have witnessed a ple 
nomenal development of the activity pro 
gram. From the era of the simple project, 
we have passed into the era of the complex 
large activity nestling in the midst of a 
We have deve! 


oped a healthy independence in the field of 


myriad of small activities. 
activity methods and sufficient maturity to 
welcome criticism and to free ourselves fron 
the unduly child-centered stresses of the 
early part of the century. Teacher-training 
in practices of the activity program is onl) 
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the 
established in 


reachine adulthood. = In coming 


it will be teachers 
It is for teach 


< in the teachers colleges to orient them 


ves from coast to coast. 


ves to these new procedures and maintain 

‘true evele of teacher-training from prac- 
to theory and back to practice again. 

the 


» new teachers college, an institution 


look forward into next decade 
which the training of teachers shall cen- 
- about some form of apprenticeship in 

practice school; an institution which 


| cooperate with the public schools, to 
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secure in every public school 


svstem a 


specialized public school devoted to the 


common cause of that system and the train 
ing of its teachers; an institution im which 
the teachers shall coordinate the work in 
practice with seminar work in theory and 
in which the goal of teaching shall be the 
development of the finest young men and 
women in the country into the finest teach 
ing personalities we have known. It is with 
that education 


the 


such work we teachers ot 


should) concern ourselves in vears 


ahead. 


EVENTS 


SUBSTANTIAL TRAINING IN MATHE- 
MATICS URGED AS VITAL TO 
DEFENSE 
edueational that 


undertaken programs of participation in 


\mona the oreanizations 
defense program the activities of the mathe- 
ticians have especial significance in that the 
cations of mathematies are of basie impor- 

hoth in constructing and in operating the 
lines used in present-day mechanized wat 

In the heht of 


IONS, 


this faet, the following 
adopted at a joint meeting of the 
Mathematical Society and the Mathe 
Association of Ameriea, held at Dart- 
ith College, September 9-12, will undoubt- 


receive 


ieri¢can 
t ] 
Cal 


serious consideration, especially 
those who are in a position to advise secon 
school pupils and college students. 
That all competent students in the secondary 
is take the maximum amount of mathematics 
ble in their institutions. In the case of many 
ls, additions to the present curriculum will be 
ssary in order to furnish an adequate back 
ind for the military needs of the country. 
That the colleges and universities at once make 
revisions of their undergraduate courses in 
hematies and add such courses to the eurriculum 
necessary to prepare students in the elements 
nechanies, probability, surveying, navigation 
ther essentials of military science. 
That the graduate schools extend their courses 
pplied mathematies, such as dynamies, hydro 
mies, elasticity, aeronauties, ballistics, statis 
ete., and that advanced students be urged to be 
fields of ap 


highly qualified in one or more 


d mathematies. 


The function of the eommittee that pre pared 
these resolutions was to carry on edueation and 
research in those aspects of mathematics that aid 
Marston Morse, pro 


mathematics, Institute Advance 


Study (Prineeton, N. J.), was chairman. 


in preparation for war. 
fessor ol bor 


Sub-ecommittees have been organized with the 
following chairmen: Research, Dunham Jackson, 
professor of mathematies, University of Minne 


sota; Marshall H 
Stone, professor of mathematies, Harvard Uni 


Wilham IL 


Hart, professor of mathematies, University of 


pre paration for research, 


versitv, and education for service, 


Minnesota. 


Chief consultants were named to aid in 4 


search in the following fields: 


John Von 
Institute for 
nauties, Harry 


Ballisties, 


Neumann, profe 


mathematies, Advanced Study; aero 


sateman, professor of mathematics, 


physies and aeronautics, California Institute of 


Technology (Pasadena) ; mechanieal and electrical 
aids to computation, Norbert Wiener, professor of 
Technol 


Fry, mathematician, Bell Tele 


mathematies, Massachusetts Institute of 
ogy; Thornton C. 
phone Laboratories (New York City); 


HSSIST 


sis, Howard T. Engstrom, ant professor of 
mathematies, Yale University, and probability and 
Samuel S. Wilks, 


mathematies, Princeton University. 


statistics 


+ 


assistant professor of 


It is also worthy of note that the Conneil of 


the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education passed a somewhat similar resolution 


{28 


at its meeting in Berkeley (Calif.), June 2 


In various parts of the country there 
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t movement to postpone and to abbreviate the day by his letter to Paul V. MeNutt, Fe: 
in mathematies given in the secondary — Seeurity Administrator, in which he stated 


choo ‘| movement apparently does recog : és ay gs oes | ee 
hools. “This movement apparenth wi lini. it was the “patriotic duty” of young people “ 
+} f t that these courses are essential re : ’ ° 
ize 4 4 e ¢ ! “ } continue the normal course of their eduent 
requisites for the future training of scientifie anc ‘ ia 
unless, and until, they are ealled. ... They 
engineering students, and that the university has “f Ey 
be promptly notified if they are needed for 
ot postp med and can not postpone the mathe Siem 7 
tary service. 


matic or the scientifie and engineering instrue 
aaies niversity, if its graduates are to enter The few reports that have come to Scuo 
) nal fields. Moreover, at the present AND Society so far give no indication of 
me, for our defense as a nation it is suicidal not ereases in college registration and, in som« 
to develop the most thorough kind of training for — stanees, there have been increases. Institut 
engineers, as far apart as New York University and 


rn en } ere af thy 0 if, ener on l ‘ + i § } mS r a . » = , 4 

rhe mem si esa dine ara at n mathematic University of Oklahoma, for example, rep. 
if ‘the Society for the Promotion of Engineering ee . , , 
Pi ore ee © significant increases. As_ finally passed, 
Mdueation wish to go on reeord as recommending e aie, 
. .  Burke-Wadsworth Act specified that stude 
ere be no postponement in the mathematical . f 

entering college this year would be exempt { 

the draft, but only until June 30, 1941. Nu 


ous colleges have made arrangements whi 


duention in the secondary sehools of those students 
who are to seek careers in science and engineering. 
In particular they feel that it is essential that a 
full four-vear program of mathematics be available Students will be reimbursed their total tuition o 
in the high schools for capable students, beginning proportions of their tuition should they « 


} 
] 





yebra in the — enlist or respond to the draft. 


with a year of college preparatory alg 
ninth grade They feel that this subject should not Some of the eastern institutions have r¢ } 
be postponed and also that thorough work in trigo increases in the registration for the ROTC. 1 


omet and in solid geometry should be available. 4s . 
nometry and in solid geometry should vailabl largest voluntary unit in the country, which is 
City College (New York), reported an incr 


of 35 per cent. ScHoot anv Society has 


This resolution in no way implies that university 


preparatory courses be required of all students. 
But this organization feels very strongly the impor ‘ was ; j ies 
: rae . received information coneerning the ROT 
tance of providing substantial courses in mathe ; : : : 
maties for those who need them in preparation for the western institutions. 


future work or for those who choose to elect them. 


THE COMPETENCE OF MARRIED 
WOMEN AS TEACHERS 


We believe that to be effective these courses must 


begin with algebra at least as early as the ninth 


year, that is, the first of the last four years in the In a recent study, “The Position of Mar 
secondary schools. Women in the Economie World,” the Natior 


Federation of Business and Professional W 
> 7p ; : 
EARLY REPORTS AS TO THE EFFECT men’s Clubs reiterates the claim that mam 
OF DEFENSE MEASURES ON 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
WHILE a somewhat greater restraint seems to. ment of married women, the report states, 


prevail in the activities of the institutions of not take into account individual efficiency 


women are just as competent as teachers as : 
single women. Rules prohibiting the emp! 


higher edueation in the defense program, it is a quote from the report: 


change in type rather than in intensity of ae- a 


Whether a woman’s personality is developed 
tivity. As previously reported, many schools by working outside the home or by giving most of 
have inaugurated courses which are of prime — her attention to the home depends entirely on 
military importance. Faculty committees have viduals and their attitudes, the kind of relatio1 
heen organized to survey the physical and human _ they have with their husbands, their need for 
ing, their demands for an occupational outlet 
their abilities and talents. Edueated women 4 
mand a disciplined, oceupational outlet mor 


resourees of their institutions and to establish 
their possible role in the defense program. 
Prior to the college registration period, fears 


, . 2 y thi se less well edueated. 
were expressed that enrolments would fall off 1n 7” ntly than tho less well educate 


view of the draft. Several presidents of colleges As another argument to prove that wor 
and universities hastened to Washington for ad- | who work adjust themselves well to married | 


) 


vice. President Roosevelt apparently saved the — the study quotes divoree statistics. Busir 
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professional women are found in divorcee 

ts less frequently than leisured women. 
A recommendation is made that high schools 
ain beys and girls in the care of children, man- 
coment of a home, marketing for the home, 
y and sex matters. “An educational 
tem has failed if it does not prepare both 
vs and girls for home life in these ways.” 


Vs ol 0°") 


Presumably married women are better equipped 
are single women for giving such instrue- 
fhe study also refers to surveys made by the 
\EA on employment policies of local communi- 
with regard to the employment of married 
men as teachers. In 1931, it was found that 
per cent. of the cities reporting did not em- 
1y married women as new teachers. Sixty- 
ree per cent. dismissed women upon marriage. 
fenure laws in nine states, however, protect 
ried teachers. 
lhe study was directed by Ruth Shalleross 
ider a committee of the federation of which 
ary Beard was chairman, 
“PATHS TO MATURITY” IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 
\WuiLe the American Youth Commission has 
cen devoting its attention to youth problems 
a national seale, a survey has been made of 
ie youth of North Carolina through the coordi- 
cd efforts of the WPA and NYA in that state 
ud the cooperative personnel study of the Uni- 
rsity of North Carolina. The findings have 
wen published in a mimeographed book of 300 
pages, “Paths to Maturity,” written by Gordon 
\\ ; Lovejoy. 
An exhaustive and penetrating study was 
le of the lives of 44,963 young people, 29,646 
whom are in school and the remainder out of 


] ] 
Choo), 


The national organizations desired in- 
lormation as to the eeonomie levels represented 
by these young people, where they lived, where 
they were born and the marital status and the 
educational status of themselves and their par- 
its. Why had so many of these young people 
elt school at an early age? What did their 
eachers think of them? What were they pre- 

ed to do or what did they want to do? These 
re only a few of the numerous questions an- 
-wered in the survey. 

At the conclusion of the study, seven prob- 
lems were selected as deserving immediate at- 
Regarding young people still in school, 


ention. 
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important differences were found to exist be 
tween the normal and actual age-levels of the 
various grades. From one fifth to two thirds 
were found to be average for their respective 
grades. This condition obviously gives rise to 
many difficulties in teaching and class manage 
ment. 

The laws of the state of North Carolina pro 
vide that each child must attend school for at 
least seven years, beginning usually at the age 
of six years. But one in ten of the out-of-school 
white boys and one in four of the Negro boys 
had left school before their fourteenth birthday. 
The survey asks how the state can retain these 
youths “in school until they have secured the 
training necessary for social and voeational com 
petence.” 

Most imperative is the third problem, the need 
for vocational guidance and training. “The ap 
palling consequences of permitting practically 
one half of our youths to believe that they can 
crowd themselves into a few occupations can be 
matched only by the equally appalling personal 
disappointments which the youths will exper 
ence when they try to do so.” 

Although recent national legislation has fay 
ored decreased hours of labor, these benefits have 
not affected many of the out-of-school youths 
covered in this report. Wages also were deplor- 


ably low, and particularly depressing when 


viewed against a background of the total family 
earnings. Ten dollars a 
wage earned on the first full-time job of the out 


week was the average 


of-school youth. If a larger number of male 


whites are included in this estimate the average 
rises to fifteen dollars. 

The fifth problem concerned the out-of-school 
youths who are partially or eompletely depen 
dent upon someone else for support. Again the 
survey asks for more data about the jobs avail 
able for these youths and the nature of the train 
ing necessary to obtain these jobs. 

What shall youth do in their leisure time? 
The schools have played a relatively small part 
in training pupils in musie, art or daneing or in 
encouraging hobbies. Reereational facilities are 
meager. In two of the counties, absolutely no 
money was spent on such facilities. A generous 
county, on the other hand, spent $3,695 for a 
community center. 

Last of all is the problem of providing ade 


The 


quate medical care for all young people. 
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ve revealed a lack of free hospital beds; 
reve numbe ol people who had not received 
ose inoculations now considered “commonplace 
hee ties,” and a total absence in seven counties 
of special classes for physically and mentally 
handicapped children, The picture is somewhat 
ohtened I), the state health program, which has 
re heen progress for more than a year. 


A SUMMARY OF THE RADIO CONFER- 
ENCES CONDUCTED BY THE FREC 


DurInG the pa ummer, under the aegis of 
the Fede. Radio KEdueation Committee, thir 
Ler CONTECTOCHEE ere held in collea a d wn 
( ( hive ou the country Approx! 
rate ,000 workers in edueation, broadcasters 

nal ! ended these conferences and dis 

( (| ( trends and. «ke velopments in 

dio education Numerous reports on research 
proper vhich had been distributed during the 
pring p oO the time of the conferences, were 
clarified ton e cele { Hy the directors of the 
projec 

Amor hie more mportant conclusions 

ched b he leaders of the conferences were 
those pertaining to the field of adult education. 
An ever-broadenn ilf exists between the radio 

es of ¢l lren who have been taught to exer- 
cise diserumimiation in their choices and those ot 
dults who have not received such ewdanee, An 
expansion of the cultural base of persons who 
have not had any advanced education is possible 


adio because, for this group, the 
concerts is usually 


live 


Recommendations were made that broadeast- 
it chedules contain programs falling in the 
rata between those regarded as “edueational” 


which low-income listeners now 


are getting some education. Lists of 


recommended programs could be drawn up for 


} 


these adult listeners. This suggestion recognizes 
the necessity for including in the broadeasts ele- 
ments of mass appeal that will insure their ae- 


1 
nY\ 


untrained adults. 


t planes 


Another conelusion reached by the conference 


leaders was that a limited number of programs, 


T 


well planned, properly organized and correlated 


ind produced with a high degree of professional 


skill, are more enriching than 


a much larger 


number less intensively planned and prepared. 


Teachers attending the conferences expressed 
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vratification with the results following the int 
duction of radio into the study programs of 

institutions. 
of 
sponsibility for guiding the selections ot 


Many of them recognized the \ 


out-of-school listening and had assumed 


pupils. They were well acquainted with 
meritorious educational programs available 
In the demonstrations of the use of rad 
the classroom the audience found transeripti 
more effective than actual broadeasts. Gre 
at 


record can be stopped for comment or dis 


flexibility is afforded, since any point 


sion. <A very valuable procedure in the study 
methods of teaching is the use of recordings t} 
reproduce accurately everything that is said 


pupils and teachers in demonstration lesso 


b 


Student-teachers are thus enabled to study tec! 


niques of teaching without creating an artit 


situation by visiting demonstration classes. 


EDUCATIONAL “REFORMS” IN 
ROMANIA AND FRANCE 

Iv is perhaps a waste of energy and spac 
describe the edueational changes that have e 
into effect in Romania and France. By this ti 
one can almost predict the direction and ext 
if not the details of new regulations. 
ot 


Romanian Minister of Education had ruled 


Prior to the abdication King Carol, 
; shes aeel : Sate ) 
ouly certain privileged Jews were to be alli 


+ 


to send their children to speeified schools, 
then only after all Christian qualified applic 
had been enrolled. Jewish communities wer 
be allowed to establish professional and prin 


schools of their own. Romanian language, | 


tory and geography in these schools, howeve 


were to be taught by Romanians appointed 
the Minister of Edueation but paid by th 


munity. 


The past tense is used in deseribing these regu 


+1 


lations beeause it is doubtful whether even 


privileges remain to the Jews in Romania to-day 


Anti-Semitism and discrimination have exist 
in this country for a long time. Under 
faseist dictator, Antonescu, they have becot 


even more widely spread. 


e Ol 





Leese 


Pd 


Tl 


In France one of the first steps in the reo 


ganization of education was the repeal ot 
laws of 1904 which suppressed religious scho: 


and teaching by religious organizations. 1 


fever-heat in whieh this law was passed had s 1 


sided somewhat after the first World 


Ws ) 
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ols thereafter conducted by religious groups 
tolerated, although they were nominally 
ot they 


ose and without state approaval has now been 


Freedom teaching wherever 


to monks, nuns and representatives of 


ted fT 
rel@lous orders. 
Time s Fe 


New 


schools 


Yorh 


for 


September oy. The 
that the 
elementary schools have been abol- 


orted normal training 


achers ¢ 
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Many of the primary teachers were said 


Many 


ished. 


to have been Socialists and Communists 


had been members of the powerful teachers’ 
union, which is said to have exerted a great deal 
of political influence in recent years. Appar 
ently changes have also been made in the eur 


ricula of the secondary schools, but regarding 
the nature of the changes the wordine of the 


dispatch is not clear. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Australia (Ned- 


for appointment 


Tue University of Western 
) has invited applications 
the chair ot The 


1] O00, pavable monthly from 


annual salary is 
March 1, 1941, 


Traveling expenses of 


English. 


ion duties will begin. 
married 


C100 for a single man and £180 for a 
n will be allowed to a suecesstul candidate 


rol America. The appointment 


1 Kurope or 

| be for seven years beginning as of January 
1, 1941. 
vice-chancellor of the university, Nedlands 


Applications in dupheate should reach 
\ustralia, Perth), not later than November 15, 


1940. 


Unper the terms of the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 


the United States has now arranged ex- 


Rela 


changes of students and professors with nine 


the American republics. Ten graduate stu- 
nts from other American republies have been 
lected for study in the United States and four 
ional students will soon be chosen. Eight 


Lilt 


aduate students and three professors from the 


United States have been invited to study and 
in other American countries. These ar- 

ngements have been made between the United 
States and Chile, Costa Riea, the Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay Venezuela. In addition, the 
United States has informed that Brazil 
and Peru will undertake similar arrangements 
Plans for these exchanges 


teach 


and 


been 


n the near future. 
liave been worked out jointly by the Department 
the U. S. Offiee of Edueation. 
Among the American professors selected are: 
Charles C. Griffin, Vassar College, who sailed 


for Venezuela on September 6; John Ashton, 


ot State and 


associate professor of agricultural journalism, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


(College Station), who sailed for Niearagua on 
September 28, and Carroll Wilham Dodge, pro 
fessor of botany, Washington University (St. 
Louis), who is expected to leave for Guatemala 


within a few months. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
ITARoLD FIELDS, acting assistant direetor of 

evening schools, New York City public schools, 

has been appointed a member of the board of 
examiners. As noted in ScHooL AND Soctrery, 

September 7, this is the highest paid position 

in the city school system open to appointment 

on the basis of competitive civil-service exami 


the highest paid in the 


nations, and one. of 


country. 

DonaLtp M. CrESSWELL has been reappointed 
to the position of principal publie-information 
editor, Pennsylvania State Department of Pub 
le Instruction. Mr. Cresswell held this position 
from 1932 to 1936. 

NEW members of the staff of Montana State 
University (Missoula) include Hannes Blaha, in 
modern languages; Baxter L. Hathaway, in 
English; C. 
Melvin C. Wren, in economies. 
W. 


MENTER have been appointed to assistant pro 


Rulon Jeppesen, in’ physies, and 


FREDERICK WATKINS and RicHArp Par 
fessorships in government and psychology, re 
spectively, Cornell University. 

JOHN P. MILLIGAN, a member of the staff of 
the New Jersey State Teachers College (New 
ark), has been appointed dean of instruction, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City. 


Ermo H. Scort, assistant principal of the 
Eastern State Normal School (Castine, Me.), is 
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the new principal of the State Normal School, SEVERAL assistant professorships have } 


Castleton, Vt. He sueceeds Caroline S. Wood- filled on the staff of Mount Holyoke Coll, 
ruff, who resigned last June. Among the appointments are the follow 
Ciirvorp O. T. WrIdEN has been elected prin- Klizabeth Brogden Franseen, former instruct 


cipal of the Aroostook State Normal Sehool, 


Presque Isle. Me. He succeeds San Lorenzo 


in physical education, the University of Minn 
sota, physiology; Helen Sawyer Hogg, forn: 


Merriman, whose retirement wa reported in research een David Dunlap Observat 
eee ae. eee University of Toronto, astronomy; Jytte My 
Cy ‘ I) SOCIETY, J 1} od. . . . 
formerly research fellow in medicine, Hary 


wRY L. Cour head, chemical and metal- ote ; ; = : i 
Mt | a ae University, physiology; Victoria Sehuck, 
| | lepartment. — | niversity of Alabama, 


real Ce pa 





M. C merly assistant professor, Florida State C 

has been appointed to succeed ©. M. Carson as . ae mn ae 

si PP sats for Women (Tallahassee), political  seier 
‘ad of the chemistry an hemleal engineering . Tl , 

head of the Pee es ss Richard T. Sollenberger, formerly research 


staff, Michigan College of Mining and = Tech- sistant, Institute of Human Relations, \ 





nology, Houghton, Dr, Carson has retired after University, psychology and edueation; Ant 
mor than a quarter century of service. Ralph Zygmund, formerly professor of mathemat 
E. Menzel, pics head, sk am roapiaein oe University of Wilno (Poland), mathemat 
try, Phillips University (Enid, Okla), has and John W. Gardner, psychology and e 
tant professor of chemistry ; a 


heen a yointed : 
) ppol cation. 


at the college. 
HAROLD THRELKELD has been named direct 
ALFRED J BINGHAM, assistant protessor ol ‘ a 
department of admissions and placements, U: 

Romance languages, Grove City (Pa.) College, 2 Scruns 
‘ versity of Denver, replacing Cecil Puckett, 
hi heer appointed to a similar post at Brown ; ; ; ‘ ; ; : 
will continue his duties as direetor of the Su 


} 
mer School and head of the commercial dep 


University, Providence, R. I. In the depart- 
ment of economies, Merton P. Stoltz, instructor , is 
. ment, School of Commerce. 
istics, the University ot 


in economies and. stat 
J. H. CLuaypsorn, former treasurer, has } 


named president of Shorter College (N 
Little Rock, Ark.), succeeding G. A. Gregg 


Minnesota, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor OL economics, 

Ruri STEVENSON, instructor in physical edu- 
eation, New Jersey College for Women (New BERNHARD KURRELMEYER has been promot 
Brunswick), has been appointed physical di- from an associate professorship to a full pr 
rector for women, Massachusetts State College, — fessorship in the department of physics, Brook 


Amherst Kvelvn B. Ellms has been appointed lyn (N. Y.) College. 


assistant professor of hygiene. , . ' — 
ian a ie WALTER MILLER, retired professor of clas 
A DEFENSE training committee of the Associa- languages and archeology, University of M 


tion of Urban Universities has been appointed — souri, has joined the staff of Washington U 
by Rowland Haynes, president of the University versity (St. Louis) as visiting professor of Lat 
of Omaha and president of the association, The — and Greek. Dr. Miller will conduct clas= 
members are Parke R. Kolbe, president, Drexel — Latin which were formerly taught by the 
Institute of Technology (Philadelphia); Samuel = Frank M. Debatin, dean, University Colleg 
P. Capen, chaneellor, the University ol Suffalo, 


p f JoHN C. LAKAS has been appointed direct 
and Philip C. Nash, president, the University of PI ' 


School of Business, urban division of Seton I 


loledo. This committee has been working on a . 
: College, South Orange, N. J. 


program for defense training, which will be sub- 
IvAN C. NICHOLAS, supervising princi) 

Maire Junior-Senior High School, Grosse P: 

(Mich.), has been elected superintendent o! 


Berwyn (III.) publie schools. 


mitted at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the association at the University of Omaha, 
October 21-22. 

T. Arno_p Hii, for the past twenty-five 
years an official of the National Urban League, Lov E. WILson, for the past four years sup 
has been appointed assistant director, Division intendent of schools, Rockport (Mo.), has 
of Negro Affairs, NYA. cepted a position at Northwest Missouri 


Ct 








1940 


( ER 2. 


hers College, Maryville. Mr. Wilson will 
charge of the NYA and supervisor of the 
‘; dormitory. His suceessor is Raymond 


ston. 


Recent Deaths 
GigorRGE RUTLEDGE, professor of mathematics, 
chusetts Institute of Technology, died on 
ptember 21 at the age of fifty-eight years. 
1915, Dr. Rutledge joined the staff of the 
He was appointed 


tute as an instruetor. 


professorship in 1934. 


Joun KE. EMSwILer, chairman of the depart- 


4 mechanical engineering, University of 
gan, died at Ann Arbor, September 23, at 
He had joined the staff 


the university in 1906 and became a professor 


age of sixty years. 


engineering in 1921, 


McLettaAn HAMILTON, for fifty-one 


JAMES 


ars a prominent leader in the educational 


velopment of Montana, died in Bozeman 


Mont.), September 23. He would have been 
venty-nine years of age on October 1. Dr. 
on went to Montana as superintendent 
(Missoula) in 1899. From 1901 to 


04 he was professor of history and economies, 


tlamult 

chools 
Montana State University (Missoula), and from 
Montana 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts 


4 to 1919, he was president of 
Bozeman). In 1919, he retired from the presi- 
ency at his own request, but continued as dean 
men and professor of economies until his 
At the time of his death Dean Hamilton 
education for a longer 


d served Montana 


riod than any person in its history. 


lreperick J. LAZELL, professor of journal- 
State University of Iowa, from 1924 to 
437, died in Des Moines, September 24, at the 
e of seventy-two years. Before accepting the 
ersity appointment, Mr. Lazell had been in 
newspaper work for nearly thirty years, first on 
e staff of the Des Moines News and the Des 
Voines Leader, and later as editor of the Cedar 
Rapids (lowa) Republican. 


GEORGE LIVINGSTONE HAMILTON, professor of 
omance languages, Cornell University, died 
ildenly of a stroke while walking on the uni- 
Dr. Hamilton, 


10 Was sixty-six years old at the time of his 


ersity campus on September 25. 


ith, had served as an instructor at the Uni- 
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versity of Cincinnati (1900-01), a professor at 
Trinity College (Durham, N. C.) (1902-03) and 
Michigan 


an instructor at the University of 


(1903-11) before becoming an assistant pro- 
fessor at Cornell University in 1911. He was 
advanced to a professorship in 1916. 

FRED D. TOWNSLEY, a professor at James 


died on 
had 


taught at the university for seventeen years be 


(Deeatur, 


Millikin [ll.), 


September 24 in his sixty-sixth year. He 


University 


fore his retirement in 1932. 

Medi 
cine, Boston University, died in his sleep on 
September 26. He had taught at Drake Uni 
versity (Des Moines), 1907-1913, at which time 


ALEXANDER S. Beaa, dean, School of 


he became professor of histology and embry 
) He served as dean, Graduate School of 
Medicine, 1917-18. In 


1921, he was appointed professor of anatomy at 


olog = 
Harvard University, 


Boston University and two years later was 


named dean. At the time of his death he was 


fifty-nine years of age. 


ALBERT FRANZ VENINO, for thirty-eight years 
professor of music at the University of Wash 
ington (Seattle), died on September 26 at the 


age of eighty-three years. 


JULIAN BeEsTEIRO, last head of the Spanish 
Republican Government, died on September 27 
in the prison at Carmona, Sevilla Province. He 
was seventy years old at the time of his death. 
Dr. Besteiro had for many years been professor 
of logie and dean of the faculty of philosophy 
at the University of Madrid. 
report to The New York Times (September 27), 


According to a 


he was a moderate Socialist and opposed vio 
lence. As president of the General Union of 
Workers and leader of the Socialist Party, he 
helped pave the way for the uprising in 1934. 
His belief in evolutionary methods of progress 
led him to become head of the Madrid Defense 
Couneil which ousted Juan Negrin as premier 
and surrendered the city to the Nationalists 


under General Franco in 1939. 


ERNEST THOMAS SMITH, acting president, 
Central State Teachers College (Stevens Point, 
Wis.), died on September 28 at the 


He had been teaching at the 


age of 
sixty-one years. 
college since 1909. 











HOO 


Coming Events 


Many of the state library 


soe ations 


holdin ( meet in October. Archibald 
MacLeish, libt an of Conere will speak be- 
fore the Minnesota Library Association in St. 
P? October 2PO-23 Other state meetings are 
Ix Hite} ), 23-25; Hhinois (Chi 
engo), 24-2 ! New Je (Madison), 25. 
he Souths ! Libra Association meets in 

s ! (; \ 23a—20 
Pug ¢ ention of the New Mexieo Eduea- 
Lesion on WwW he held in Santa Fe, 

() bye By 


rence of New 


Eng 


d college he condueted at the University 

New I] shire (Durhan October 25 26. 

Lit econd nnual Sesenee Conterence con 
e he State Teachers College (California, 
Pa.). October 26 
Education in the Magazines 

IN the October number ot Survey Graphic, 
Margaret Culkin Banning pleads tor the sup- 
port ob private co eves and universitie hy their 
tlumon Private colleges must continue to exist, 
he maintains, because they permit a greater 
freedol rom polit eal control and have greater 


" 
educ ational 


flexibility in then programs than 


do tate Foundations 


upported Institutions 


and a handful ot wealthy people can no longer 
he depended upon to keep the private Institu- 


Thi fall 


alumni and Granted that on 


tions going responsibility should 


wpon thre 


afumnae, 


SHORTER PAPERS 


A PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM IN 
TEACHER-EDUCATION 


Iv 


tual 


would be interesting to know what the ae- 
content behind educational degrees eranted 


In the 


were 


during the last twenty years has been. 


early ‘twenties, when the normal sehools 


reorganizing as teachers colleges and when many 


of these inst 


itutions were offering work on the 
junmior-college level paralleling the two-year ad- 


vanced diploma curriculum, three or more possi- 


bilities for the four-year program presented 


1. Students who had completed the conven- 
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No 


the whole these people have earefully bude 


incomes, Mrs. Banning insists that it is 


duty to heed the fund-raising letters that com 


ilit 


to their desks or requests for contributions ¢ 
Work 


means a constant cheekine to 


made at reunions. “Graduate 


Main Street” 


are 
that people benefit from their college stud 
that these benefits are pointed out to others 


that higher edueation is backed financially 


Other Items of Interest 


ALONZO KF. 
School of Edueation, New York University, \ 
the 


protessor ot eduent 


MYERS, 


spend academi¢ year in Visiting 


colleges and liberal-arts colleges throughout 


country. His primary study will be that ot 


involved in combining two depa 


the 


problems 
School of Edueation, one of whi 
the 


teachers for liberal-arts colleges and 


ments 1 


has been concerned with preparatior 
the Othe 
with the preparation of staff-members for teac! 


The 


the department of higher 


ers colleges. reorganized 


eduent 


known as 


THE St. Louis (Mo.) Board of Edueation } 


teacher 


group will b 


created the position of principal emeritus, and 


has given this title to nine former elementary 
school principals. Principals who had reael 
retirement age have hitherto been retained in t] 
school system on a part-time basis and hav 


The prine 


ceived an annual stipend of $1,000. 


pals emeriti will receive $1,800, and will not b 


expected to work more than sixty hours a mont! 


the minimum for part-time service. 


AND DISCUSSION 


tional advanced diploma curriculum (two y¢ 


above high school) might return 


courses largely academic in nature to comp! 
the requirements for a degree. 


2. Students who had completed the juni 


college academie curriculum might continue and 


fulfill the requirements for both a degree ar 
the teaching diploma by taking courses chose! 
largely from the advaneed-diploma curriculun 
3. In a few institutions students who had com 
pleted the advanced-diploma curriculum mig 
return and take upper-level academic and 0) 
professional courses and thus fulfill degree 


quirements. 


and elect 








t 


ry 
ine 


Although 


provement 
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there were many variations from 


hove but these statements indicate rather 


The 


many 


rly what took place. matter of chiet 


the fact that 


rated from what might be termed hodge 


rest 1s students were 
ee curricula that did not require advanced, 
work the 


re and junior-senior vears, 


} 


ientially organized in treshman 


homo This tended 


bring down the wrath of the liberal-arts in 
ons, Which at first had the problem of ac 


litation to handle. Some professional insti 


tions accordingly sought liberal-arts approval 


veering to academically organized programs. 
Col 
ste pped into the picture and began to set 
that 


of the earher chaos. 


Ameriean Association of Teachers 


acerediting requirements ultimately 
There 


, however, much groping about to find a 


ieht order out 


formula for teacher-edueation eur 


ractory 


had to 


i of like uncertainty, it has for some years 


medicine pass through a 


owed what may be termed a basie unified 


e-year program, a program which has not at 


tlie 


time been seriously questioned. True, its 


cula have been subject to change and great 


but that improvement has been 


de possible chiefly by increasing entranee re- 


rements, 


Those 


| high-school graduation. 


requirements early stipu- 
A little later this 
To- 


four-year degree curriculum with 


raised to jumor-college graduation. 


a full 


prescription as to the content of that eur- 


im is the order. This longer period of pre- 


nary preparation operated to insure better 


ion, much greater maturity and some 


y needed cultural and soeial-study back- 


for doctors of medicine. 


iw this paper is designed to advocate for 


her-edueation what may be termed a next 


‘ep forward, based somewhat on the experience 


ie medieal profession. Certain principles or 


siderations will be stated whieh will help to 


de our thinking. 


Three years presents the optimum time needed 


give a eapable student the necessary training 


lless of field. 


years of general college preparation before 


This assures one, preferably 


lization begins. 
The preparation of all public-school teachers 


d be on the same level, commanding equal re- 
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ation regardless of the age or attainments of 


ta 


mune! 


ight. 


| ipils to be 


3. There should be common elements among 
various curricula on all levels, in ng con I 
inderstandings among all future teachers, hese 
should inelude introductory and final integrating 

irses with other requirements in psychology, ] 


osophy, health and citizenship. 


4, Students should attain a certain maturity (say 
20 years) before beginning specialized preparation. 
\s a corollary, professional decisions may well }y 
school 


delayed for a year or two following the high 


period, 


In the hght of the above statements for which 
space does not permit of elaboration or argu 
ment, the following sugeestions are ventured : 

Let all 


minimum three-year program based upon the 


teacher-preparing agencles adopt a 


completion (if possible) of work on 
Such a 


protessional degree 


the junior 
should lead to 


LOLOUS 


college level. program 


a strictly ana to a 
degree in medicine. It 


able) 


including 


should provide (as in 
for all 


kindergarten-primary, 


stitutions are fields of 


specializa 
tion, senior 


high-school, musie, art and vocational fields. 
These various curricula should contain e¢ommon 
training sufficient to insure the necessary under 
standing, cooperation and mutual respect among 


Hach ~} 


riculum should be sequentially organized, requil 


the workers in all fields. veclalized eur 
ing proper prerequisite courses before advanced 
courses are undertaken. Adequate introductory 
hould insure an under 
{ the he 


On 


and integrating courses 


standing by the student o training 


Is 


1 f{ient 
UnaeCa 


facing and the organization and ot 


the work he has covered. Flexibility should be 


sufficient to insure experimentation and continu 


ous adaptation to newer ideas. 


It urged that the organization outlined 


is 


above should be carefully considered before 
certain present tendencies beeome accepted “as 
final, more especially as revards the setting up 


of standards for graduate study. The expan 


sion of the old advaneed-diploma eurrieula to 


three years above the high school would eare 


for those institutions that still are not author 


ized to give degrees. The adding of one year 


beyond the high school to entrance requirements 


would meet the need of four-year degree institu- 


tions. The two-year junior-college work as an 


entrance requirement would satisfy the arrange 


ment here advoeated. Meanwhile the organiza 
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tion of the three-year professional curricula need 


not be materially affected exeept as regards 
quality of work due to the nature and extent 
of the entrance preparation. If, at some later 


time, a still further academic preparatory period 


were to be added, the basie time allotment of 
three years of professional work might be raised 


This 


be advisable, however, because fur- 


to a still higher plane. latter extension 


may nevel 
ther work might better be kept on the advanced 
graduate 


level following field experience. 


E. C. HiGBre 
. TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


WASH NGTON, D. C. 


I ATTEND A CURRICULUM 
“LABORATORY” 


Kverypopy’s played the game of ‘Button, 
button—-who’s got the button?” 
Well, I’ve been playing that game for six 


eollecve 


“workshop” at a 


weeks now in a junior eurriculum 


“laboratory” or well-known 
college for training teachers. 

I’d already been nearly suffocated for years 
at faculty meetings and at teachers’ conventions 
on such subjects as “Objectives ot Kdueation” 
(the objeetives of edueation, I found, are so all- 
embracing that we can do away with the govern- 


ment, the churches, the homes and other institu- 


tions—-the schools feel responsible for every- 
that 


the teacher must keep up with Johnny as long 


thing “Evaluation” (I found out 


now); 


as he, or the teacher, lives to see if the young 
fellow is doing what he was taught), and “Areas 
of Living” (the educators are having fun; one 
day they “integrate” the student—make him a 
whole—the next day they break him down into 
living’’). 


had 


specting attention are too numerous to mention. 


“areas of The many other nebulous 


matters which been thrown at my unsu- 

These discussions always got hot in pursuit 
after the answer to the problems raised, but we 
never could quite get the final answer—nobody 
had it 


Then I learned that representatives from all 


nobody had the “button.” 


the junior colleges of a particular area were to 
go to the eampus of a teachers college noted in 
the South 


for men and its fat-notebook courses for women 


for its under-the-shade-trees courses 


to take a laboratory course in an effort to find 


the “button.” We were to have consultants 
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from this and other noted institutions to }, 
us. I was encouraged. At last we would “{ 
the button.” 


interested really to want to find the button 


By now I had become sufficier: 


Well, we assembled at our “laboratory,” 
little hexagon-shaped, cement-floored, oper 
shelter on the back edge of the campus, wit 
table in the center, a broom between the 
ing and the rafters and thirty-one chairs a 
equipment. A neat laboratory! 
Oh, 


library in a 


yes, we had a special “eurriculy 
little 


few 


room in a_ building 
books 


The room looked very 


by with a education and 1 
“bull’-etins in it. 
like a county agent’s office filled with gov 
ment bulletins, and was about as attractiv: 
reading purposes. 

I went into this little room one day and 
the 


creatures!) very busy taking notes. I wa 


several of teacher-students (unnatu 
over to one middle-aged young lady and ask 
“Have you found something that will help 

COn. no!’ 


replied, “they say Dr. X requires four inche 


to be a better English teacher ?” 


card-notes for an A, and I have only two ; 
one half inches. Therefore I am copying 
from this 1913 report of the National Cou 
on Epidermal Disturbances.” 

I mi 


] 


asked why such a place was ealled a “lal 


But back to our main “laboratory.” 
tory’—that I thought a laboratory would 
test tubes, pipes (not the kind being puffed 
by two of our bald-headed men), chemicals : 
specimens. I was told that ideas were our } 
rials and that our minds were the testing « 
cibles, a statement which reminded me o! 
story of the traveling educator and the 
porter. The porter had made safe disposit 
of the luggage of the various traveling sales) 
and inquired at last of the educator as to 
baggage. He was told by the professor that 
dealt 


“Yazzah,” interrupted the porter, “but w! 


in ideas and therefore had no luge 


yo’ samples?” 

Well, at last the “laboratory” got under \ 
Several of the group, having been in such n 
The usual metli 


attack, as the remaining ones soon learned, 


ings before, set the pace. 


about as follows: Get your lungs full of au 
‘atch your breath rapidly thereafter so as t 
able to have a continuous flow of language 






























ast fifteen minutes. Never stop short of 














length of time, even though you may have 





repeat very often, for you may not get in a 


i 





d edgewise for at least another five minutes. 








course, others will try to interrupt, but get 





tle louder—you at least can keep what the 





questioner is trying to say from being 





Get as red in the face as a beet; shake 





finger; toss your head about so that the 





will shimmer on your glasses and make 





look wise; always end by asserting vehe 





that any opinion to the contrary is Just 





rong, that teachers must get out of the rut 





that all the reputable authorities in the 





it is not neeessary to name them nor to 





e them directly) are agreed on the view- 





you have just stated. 





ventually, of course, someone will drown 





cut and will contradict you in like manner, 





be on the alert. You will find him having to 





his false teeth in a little while and you 





vet the floor (my mistake—the conerete 






) again. Be on your guard, though. Some- 





may accuse you of taking too much time. 





he does, get personal with him. 





here will always be a tolerant old fellow who 





say that both disputants are right and who 





. in learned phrases, tactfully change to an- 





r subject that no one knows anything about. 





t's all right. You have won, or at least 






not been deteated. But watch your 





ces—here’s another red-hot question com- 





yp. Remember that there are thirty per- 





: present, and, if you wait for each to speak 





inutes, you will have to wait an entire 
Unthinkable! Become humble. Say, “I 






e just one more observation to make, and 





I'll be quiet.” Of course you won't, but 





vhody takes a chance on your doing so and 





s, although with suppressed anger, for 





er five minutes. 





t 


there are periods of respectful attention 





hen the Ph.D. consultants appear. Each is 





en an introduction befitting a Solomon, and 





have hopes that now at long last the button 






[be found! Each says his little hour speech, 
ng us of the “We-and-They-Needs,” the 
“Core Currieulum,” 





“Tndividualized Instrue- 





“A Writing Laboratory” (science, get 





1 a new name), “Vocational and Personal 
“ae ; 


seeds’ or “Communieations.’ 





Each one has 
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said the speech so many times without being 


interrupted or contradicted that he actually be 
lieves it. Hus underlying philosophy is directly 
contradictory to that of the last consultant 
heard, but nobody seems to notice. It’s all 
wonderful! He is roundly applauded and is 
made to feel that without the speech he has just 
delivered the teachers would not have been able 
to eope with the situation confronting them 
next session. (Some contend that these theor 
ists should be stood up against a wall and shot. 
I don’t agree. They should not be let off so 
lightly they should be foreed to stand eross 
examination and prove their contentions —or 
be silenced for life!) 

ven when the consultants were not present, 
we sometimes listened to one of our own group 
with respect. It’s a matter of good poliey to 
agree at least half the time, so as to appear 
broad-minded. Someone says, “The — schools 
of America are the bulwarks of democracy !” 
Someone thinks quickly that such is good 
philosophy—Dr. Gnitwitte said the same thing 
at the teachers’ convention last spring. He 
agrees, before someone else does! “I think 
you have something there!” he says, leaning 
forward with his right hand on his left fore 
finger, ready to enumerate the four principles 
learned from a book he has just read—isn’t 
learning wondertul! Everybody perks up from 
his daydreaming. The button is found! The 
debate, however, melts that which has been 
brought forth, and we discover that it is not the 
button after all, but only a piece of the gener 
ous store of “brass” that the speaker possesses. 

Then one day an old plowboy-turned-pro 
fessor took me aside and confided, “There ain’t 
no button.” A sinking feeling took possession 
of me—the kind I had when I found out years 
ago that there isn’t any Santa Claus. Dis 
gustedly I looked around at all those grown 
folks and thought, “Why, even children would 
not play the game if they knew that there were 
no button.” “But,” another thought struck me, 
“maybe this old fellow is just a eynie; maybe 
all these other people really believe that they 
will finally discover the button. Yes, surely 
there’s a button. He ean’t destroy my faith like 
that.” 

Time rocks on, and at last the reports of 
committees are combined into a report, ready 
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for pub ication. This report, I was informed, is III. Organization: In the organization of 
the button! Here is a brief summary of it: curriculum, we recommend that all tradit 


teachers immediately become new-type ones, 


Pw al Princi) : We promulg our eduea all teachers change their methods of teaching 
O1 phy on the broad general principle gardless of what they are, to something 
that education is necessary for all persons between regardless of what that might be—progress cai 
the ages of one and ninety-nine and that such should accomplished only by ehange—and that all sub 
continue to be serviced, with administrative super be so correlated and integrated that no teacher 
vision and guidance, by teachers with in-service — student can discuss or study the same thing 
training, such to be attained at this institution in a more than a given instant at a time. 
continua n of the curriculum laboratory for a 
period of five years. So concludes the report, which is proudly 
II. Needs of the Students: We recognize that the forth as the button! Yes, the button has be 
students whom we teach have biological, psychologi found! The eause of education has been saved! 
cal, philosophical, sociological, physiological, im Henceforth, I, as a junior college teache 
tegrative, correlative, curricular, esthetic, sexual, ould never lack for clear cuidance in the so] 
economic, glandular, linguistic, radioactive, demo tion of all problems confronting me. 
cratic and cosmopolitan needs, and that such needs 
ean best be met by taking the student where he is LEON EUBANKS 
when he comes to us and advancing him to where EAST CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
he w be when he leaves us. DECATUR, MISs. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


LEARNINGS OF AND FOR POLITICAL modern world apart from international wat 
COOPERATIONS arise from tensions, conflicting interests and 


Soctal Control By L. L. BERNARD. i1x+71]I defective understandings, as between smal 

pp. The Macmillan Company. $4.00 cleties—families, business organizations, fello 
° I al l ‘ Oli alli ° " ° . 

Cit ee ee <+190 pp ship groupings, cliques, parties and the like, 
Uicenship, , ALBER IRILL. 1 t ‘ Ps a : ; ‘ 
ae 5 the one hand, and the vast societies which have 
I} \ nd Foundation L.50 

1¢ Cenaency TOUNdGALION, PLU, : : 

‘ olitiea unctions—detfense, administration 

litical f t let Iministrat 


Citizenship and Civie Affairs. By HAROLD, tie 
: iia, Justice, supervision of eeonomic relations d 
RuGG. xv + 610+ liv pp. Ginn and Company. 

other regulatory needs, on the other. 
4] ws ; > : } 
; Because most of the interdependencies 

Understanding American Business. By H. B. , ; 

. HM tween the state—as nation, province or mu 
ELI une .- i ACOOk. x L4S pp. The . 
M pality——and the numberless smaller societies 
Maemillan Con pany. $1.92 . } 
a large population are among the most hig 


THe cooperations of human beings are of — artificial of all the social creations of hu 


many levels, from the almost purely instinctive — beings, they ean be efficiently learned as c 


to the enormously extended, complex and arti- — erations only with great difficulty. That 
ficial found im modern corporations, schools, c¢omes especially true when, instead of 
armies and, above all, in to-day’s urban, pro- openly coerced ecooperations of slavery, ol 
vineial and national political societies. garchie governments and class regimentations, 


The naive sociological analyses of a few years there are substituted such delicately adjusted 
ago often postulated various oppositions be- — social controls as will assure optimum freed 


“the individual and society.” More eriti- to persons and their smaller societies along 


tween 
eal study of the oppositions and mutual aids, — the complex and obscure controls essential to t 


the competitions and cooperations, so oOmnipres- — effective functionings of the larger, and es): 


ent in civilized populations, will show, however, cially the political, societies—that is, the di 
that by tar the most extensive, malevolent and — cratic processes. 
destructive failure of harmonious cooperation Hence to-day’s wide-spread demands for ! 


within the complex interdependencies of the and better civic educations, and above all in | 
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politically democratic, as against the more 


rehie, states. 


he tour books here grouped together may 
be taken as contributions to possible 


til 


-¢ivie educations for young Americans. 


? essoR BERNARD'S large college text-book 
Asa 


for college students, its presentations are 


ibtitled “In Its Sociological Aspects.” 


‘tionally conerete. Its voluminousness re 
in a large part from its lavish inclusion 
case and souree examples. 

Ihe twenty-two chapters of the book are 
ped under three principal divisions—-The 
sand Methods of Social Control; The Ex- 
tive Social Controls, and The Constructive 

Social Controls. “As many current and thor 
ly up-to-date cases illustrating the methods 
techniques of social control as possible have 
selected for the work,” says the author in 
prerace. 
he reviewer has included Dr. Bernard’s book 
he above group devoted to eivie edueation 
that 


tical eooperations” of citizenship neeessar- 


the reason what are here ealled the 


olve extensive and varied social controls 


facet to which many American teachers are 
ne to remain oblivious. 

Broadly speaking, all political societies, ¢om- 

ed as they are of the citizens and other sub- 

of a chartered town or city, a county, a 

nce (or state) and a nation are, as stated 

earlier, the most artificial and often the largest 

human 


We well 


that the soeial mechanisms and processes 


nost complex societies in which 


beings have cooperative membership. 


uvolved in the operation of an American city, 
te or the nation commonly far transcend the 
ties of even mature and widely read mem- 


to comprehend their aetual operations. 


lence the ease with whieh boss-led party con 
lers can profit from “exploitative” social 
controls through local governments. Hence also 
‘inveterate dispositions of aggressive or har- 
| national populations to vield themselves to 
dictators and oligarchies wishfully operating 
litarian governments tor conquest or de- 
evitably, then, governments must procure 
e cooperation of the subjects of the state 


either by overt coercion—especially in the eases 
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of the young, the self-centered or small-group 


centered, and the ignorant or eise they must 
condition their subjects for willing cooperation 
in these excessively artificial situations by very 
edueation—edueation not 


only of 


purposive 
understanding but of motivation, no less. 


Caprain Britu’s book is based on ten lectures 
designed for use by instructors in citizens’ mili 
tary training camps. 

In his preface the author says: “The teaching 
of citizenship is a most difficult subject and one 
which our frankest educators admit they are 
failing to teach satisfactorily.” 

The young men in the camps were “average 
young Americans between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-three.” The instructors using these 
published lectures as the basis of their instrue 
tional processes are cautioned to supplement 
them with quizzes and free discussion of topies. 
Much of the material thus used will necessarily 
be considerably conventionalized and every edu 
eator ean easily recognize the difficulties of 
arousing interest in it on the part of the young 


adult audiences. 


Dr. Rvuaa’s book is volume V in the “Seeond 
Course” on “Man and His Changing Society.” 
Like previous volumes in this rich series it Is 
lavishly illustrated with diagrams and tables as 
well as pictures and some cartoons. Most of the 
chapters are followed by well-selected lists of 
references to “interesting readings from which 
vou, the student, can get additional informa 
tion.” 

In his preface Dr. Rugg says: “The author 
firmly believes that young Americans can be 
given an appreciation of the signifieant con 
temporary problems of living together. Cur 
rent conditions in America throw into sharp 
relief the eritieal need of teaching our youth to 
understand American life and its relation to the 
modern world.” With that we can readily agree. 
And we know that the materials requisite to 
give such appreciations and such understand 
ings exist everywhere in lavish abundanee. But 
Vasty deep,” Says 


“Why, so can 


I, or so can any man; but will they come when 


“T ean eall spirits from the 
Glendower (King Henry IV). 


you do eall them?” 


asks the realistic Perey. 
Appreciations of problems, Ves, and (some) 


understandings of American life, yes. But basie 
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to all these for purposes of the more complex for secondary education: it might serve as 
conformist behaviors and, tenfold more, for pur- of a program of civic education, since so 
poses of the kinetic behaviors essential to demo- a proportion of current problems of gover 
cratic suffrage, are civic motivations. How shall are of essentially economie origin; or it 
these be produced—how in case of the quarter serve as a “related technical study” for 
of least-able minds, or even the modal half of | persons expecting eventually to enter « 


t 


minds below the highest quarter? Here lie the cial or business vocations; or, again, it 


as yet unsolved problems of education for demo serve important functions in a program of 
cratic citizenship. sumer’s” education. 

Certainly much praise is due Dr. Rugg and Some possibilities of that last funetioy 
his publishers for the strenuous and sustained suggested by the prefatory statement 


t is certainly one authors acknowledge their close cooperatio: 


work they are doing in what 1 


part, if not the largest part, of that field of the National Better Business Bureau, 


civie education with all its 60 branches is “dedicated ti 
furtherance of fair dealing in business 
UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN Business is like- — better mutual understanding between buy: 
wise a splendidly edited and printed text-book, — seller.” 
“primarily intended for pupils who, for one The book is one in the “American \ 
reason or another, do not take the regular high- Series” edited by Professor Thomas H. 1 
school course.” Such a book might doubtless of Teachers College, Columbia University 
serve any one of three considerably unlike pur- ‘ Davip Syi 
poses in a fully funetional scheme of objectives Pato ALTO, CALIF. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ON DR. LINK’S REPLY TO DR. LYMAN tion.” With this statement I am_ in 
IN ScnHoot AND Society, August 12, 1939, Dr. accord, and there is nothing in my 01 
K. Lyman pointed out a difference of opinion — article that can be construed as disagre: 
between Dr. H. C. Link and myself regarding In faet, the differences between us he m 
early occupational orientation of college stu- the fact that my article concerned conditi 
dents. Dr. Link had written, in effect, that it they are to-day regarding entering colleg 
is most desirable for the prospective college dents, while Dr. Bennett deals with thu 


tudent to have some vocational goal in mind, — they might or ought to be. I stated in effect 





even if this proves to be beyond his abilities or many students come to college with pri 
outside his interests. I had suggested that, for mined vocational aims, which are often 

the liberal-arts student at least, the voeational line with their abilities, and that the atte 
choice should be held in abeyance until it could — pursue these aims is one cause of student 


he based upon a broader educational experience. ity. I quoted statisties which show that 01 


“A yvoeational fixation,” I stated, “ean be harm- per cent. of a group of graduates were a 
ful—espeecially if... founded on a romantic employed in occupations they had select 
aspiration rather than on realistie insight.” entering freshmen. The problems most fa: 


£7) 


In this journal, June 15, 1940, Dr. George to the counselor are those which arise 
Bennett, writing in behalf of Dr. Link, has too ambitious or too specifie vocational }) 
defined the erux of the problem of guidanee as ence.!— At Louisiana State University, 41 
“the selection of that type of education which — cent. of the male students enter with the 1d: 
will enable the individual to make the most of | becoming engineers, whereas only about o! 
his eapacities. . . . The question is the practical ? , 
: : : 1Cf. E. J. Sparling, ‘‘ Do College Students ‘ 
one of whether a student can really profit by &@ Voeations Wisely??? Teachers College C 
liberal-arts edueation, either as a step toward a tions to Education, 561, New York: Colum! 
versity, 1933, and E. G. Williamson, ‘* How t 
: sel Students,’’ Chs. 12 and 13. New York: 
will benefit more from some other form of educa- — Graw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 


professional school, or in itself, or whether he 
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these will eventually graduate in this field. 
‘hers either drop from school or transfer to 
course sequences, usually with a loss of 


} 


| semesters’ work. In view of these facts 
not see how “even a wrong choice is better 
no choice at all.” 

essence of Dr. Bennett’s statement is that 
ype and extent of edueation from which the 
nt is capable of profiting should be deter- 
fore he enters eollege. He even outlines 
comprehensive program of research to test 
ficacy of such a determination, and states 
“without reliable educational guidance there 
no reliable voeational guidance.” Such a 
would certainly meet with my enthu- 
approval. As I stated above, this is the 
point of the whole problem. Voeational 
nee in the high schools to-day, with few 
exclusively with the 


ms, deals almost 


nation of occupational information. 
eh elasses In voeations, exeursions, talks 
essful men in various fields of oceupa- 
life, ete., the pupil is urged to come to 
decision. But only very rarely is attention 


to the pupil’s intellectual or educational 


ications for these professions or positions. 


TENTH ANNUAL CURRICULUM CON- 
FERENCE AT GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE 


tenth annual eurriculum conference was 
on the eampus of George Peabody College 
leachers, Nashville, Tenn., July 25, 26 and 
The general theme of the conference 
“Community Life and the Curriculum.” 

keeping with the general theme and more 
tically with the theme for the first day, 
Nelson, professor of sociology, Univer- 
Minnesota, discussed some of the eon- 
orary community problems. He empha- 
the faet that the day of rapid expansion 
conquest is over; it passed with the pass- 
the frontier. The phase of adaptation 
ir environment which faces us to-day is 
He said that the people 
‘he United States have been enjoying what 


of conservation. 
cht be called expansion psychosis. It is now 
ecessary for us to strive toward better things 
ier than bigger things. 
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And, as we know, the correlation between intelli- 
gence and occupational choice is very low. 

A program such as Dr. Bennett outlines is 
based on the belief (which I also subseribe to) 
that if we can not at the present time measure 
the vocational aptitudes required for suecess in 
the various oceupations, we can do much in the 
way of determining the capacities required for 
continuing education leading up to these occupa- 
tions. Until this is done in the high schools it 
will have to be done in the colleges. Therefore, 
I feel, it is better to have the student enter with 
an open mind rather than with a fixation on an 
unwise choice. 

Finally, if as Dr. Link’s 


emphasis is not on the choice of a vocation by a 


Sennett says, “Dr. 


student or on voeational guidance by his advis 
ers,” but “almost wholly on the selection of that 
type of edueation which will enable the indi- 
vidual to make the most of his capacities,” then 
Yet I find it hard 
the that 
choice... 1s than no 


he and I are in agreement. 
statement 
better 


to reconeile this view with 


“even a wrong 
choice at all.” 
EK. DoNALD SISSON 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


Nelson 


significant statement: 


In closing, Dr. made the following 


It would seem that by comparison, if the 
Athenians could 2,500 years ago produce a non- 


material culture which all mankind in sueceeding 
centuries has been unable to surpass and scarcely 
equal, it should be possible for the favored people 
of this continent in the years to come at least to 
approximate such an achievement. The material re- 
sourees are at hand in great abundance; the spiri- 
tual resourees are latent and susceptible to a rieh 
development; provided we can collectively state the 
new and the democratie tech- 


purposes preserve 


niques of cooperative action. 
Dr. Otto, of the W. K. Kellogg 
Battle Creek, Mich., gave further consideration 


Foundation, 


to the major problems of community life as he 
said: 

Some persons believe that the major problems of 
community life are unemployment, economic mal- 
adjustment, the divorce rate, the falling birth rate, 
unruly youth, inadequate medical care and similar 
deficiencies of present-day society. Undoubtedly, 
from a national viewpoint, these are the major 
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It ny belief that these are the symp- 

t f a more deep-seated problem and that the 

! f many of our troubles lie in the nature of 

! y 1 people ha received. Most of 

is beer mused upon making 

r than upon how to live effectively and 

¢ We l ad ed } people a 

of communit neg and an emotional 

a ! t | mn I sponsil lit in th 
{ I ng 

Dr. Otto « ( the} or problems of com 

munity life under eight main headings: tech 

niques of cooperative planning and action; con 

Oo n of human resoures full-time use of 

Lhe eal CSOUTCE develop. ent ot voea 

{ il efficiency in all gainful occupations; 

aeve el ol the chool Into a people's unl 

versity; funetional reorganization of the school 

curricula; group-study and self-survey tech 

niques, and a religion which is a love for fellow 

nan anda Willingness to serve man and society. 


vening of July 25, two motion pie 


shown the themes of which related 


nprovement of life in the 


films, 


in the vicinity of 


eomnunity,. The first of these “Four 
Income,” was made 


and showed 
ol the people ol t} Is section might be 


means by whieh 
comment on the film was 
William Meacham. 
Helps Those Who 
portrayed the community 
development of the 
Both films 


Running 
furnished by its) maker, 
The 0 her 


Help Each 


life oan 


film, “The Lord 
Other,” 
Various stages ol 
Nova Seotia cooperative movement. 
were instruetive and entertaimming. 


The theme of the eonferenee for the second 

‘The Improvement of Community Life.” 
Smith, assistant professor of sociology, 
the first 
Dr. 


Smith presented a sociological approach to the 


University, was 


speaker of the morning on this. topie. 
analysis of community problems and their solu 
tio? lle 


and 


said that leaders of the eommunity 


vencies institutions must be brought to 
an understanding of the vital functions they are 
supposed to perform in the community life. 
There is great need to coordinate and integrate 
many of the activities at present being earried 
on in the communities with the aim of improv- 


unitv life in order to eliminate much 


me comn 
wasted and misdirected effort so evident 


present time. 
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It is Dr. Smith’s opinion that: 


The great 


gent lea 


problem is the development of 
dership in the communities which \ 
the residents to shoulder the tasks of «& mn 
One fact 


community  bett 


improvement themselves, must be 


nized—any program for 


must come from a desire on the part of the } 
in the community to bring about the improv 
A program aimed at the improvement of con 

work from 


life, to be effective, ean not 


down—from the federal government to the st 
the county and then to the population of ¢] 


munity. It must work from the people of th 
borhoods and the communities themselves. 1 


the democrat 

Morris R 
eation, State Teachers College, Florence, A] 
Macedon 


Prior to 1! 


It is the American way. 


ec way. 


Mitchell, head, department of « 


gave a detailed description of the 


community improvement project. 
in this community, the soil was worn out 
eroded, there were no. trees except serub 
saplings, much of the land was lying idle. Th 
homes ot the people were In a sad state ot! 
pair, there was a poor excuse for a school bu 
ing, but interest in it was sadly lacking. Tak 
all in all, the Macedonia community was 
atypical of many existing in the South to- 
Cooperation is the secret of the miracle t! 

The 


nothing in the way of capital, but no 


taken place. people started out 








lands have been enriched and eroded land t 





raced. New barns and houses have been b 


and painted ; old structures have been 





vated. There is a lively interest in the chu 





and the school, each member of the conn 
assuming an equal share of the responsibilit 
as well as the benefits aceruing from such 
enterprise. 

On the evening of July 26, the annual dim 
meeting of the conference was held. The 
cipal speaker for the evening was Raymond A 
Kent, president, University of Louisville (Is 
who was introduced by the toastmaster, W 
S. Taylor, dean of the College of Edue 
University of Kentucky. 

Dr. Kent used as his subject for discu 
“Helping the Child into Community Lit 


1 
+ 


Living.” Many a ehild to-day does not kr 


at first hand what work outside the school rr 
is. The youth of to-day needs preparat! 


1 


community living as he never needed 11 


+ 


Dr. Kent summarized his address as 
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first point is that the lopsided emphasis in 
and educational theory, accompanied by 
rpretation of John Dewey, has resulted in 
tional pre eedure which makes more diffi- 
ild otherwise be helping the child to be 
t of the community. The second point is that 
\{merican high school has been in its historical 
nt more partitive than assimilative. It 
ely tended to educate adolescents without 
reference to the economie and employment 


been developing contem 


The third point is that the 


ns which have 
sly with them. 
eurriculum and. the 


relution between the 


will not take place until there is ade 


provision for the youth, while learning, to 
know through his own participation the real 
f those kinds of work which the community 
ts of its members and, through this experience, 
to a knowledge of the nature of community 


and of its problems. 


Qn the morning of July 27, the final session 


conference, Ralph M. Lyon, professor of 


education, Furman University, described a pro 
of general community improvement in 
Greenville (S. C.), which is designed to help 
people discover their assets and liabilities 

nd, in the light of these findings, plan  pro- 
for general community betterment. Fur- 
University, which is participating in the 
rrain, conducts a class in municipal govern- 
ent, working with interested citizens on prob- 


of a governmental nature. Forums have 
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been condueted in rural areas by students and 
staff members in which such topics as soil con 
servation, crop control and the tuture ot coop 
eratives are discussed. There is) work in 
progress 1n the field of adult education. 

State 


Lloyd A. Cook, of Ohio 
} 


presented a discussion on the 


University, 


edueation of 


teachers tor the community school. Dr. Cook 
described several schools which have been 
organized on a efunetional basis, and which 


bring into the work of the sehool all the im 


portant aspects of community hte. If studies 
in child sociology show anything worth know 
ing, it is the ignorance of young people regard 


ing community life, their lack of participation 


n adult affairs and their deep feeling of frus 


tration. One may guess that no previous gen 


eration has been so detached from its culture, 
so bloeked in “normal” processes Of integration. 

In addition to the meetings and speeches 
deseribed above, there were panel discussions 
of an informal nature during the afternoons ot 
These dis 


cussions gave the participants an opportunity 


the first two days of the conterence. 


to profit by the experience of leaders in_ the 
fields in which they were particularly interested. 
All of these panels concerned themselves with 
various aspects of the problem of the relation 
ship of the community and the school. 
K. A. McLELLAN 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SELECTION AS A FACTOR IN 
TEACHER-EDUCATION! 
A CENTURY ago Horace Mann stirred the com- 


QO} 


‘alth of Massachusetts by revealing the low 





tellectual and eultural qualities of its publie- 
school The 
stimulated by Mann and others have been ealled 


teachers. results of the erusades 


to our attention more recently by numerous 


ublications and celebrations commemorating 
the one hundred years of progress in teacher- 
education sinee the opening of the first normal 


ol in Lexington, Massachusetts, July 3, 


writer desires to acknowledge the assistance 

f Mrs. Marion L. Campbell, statistician in the 
ninistrative office staff, San Diego State College, 
ting the data contained in this article. 





Throughout the century, however, criticism of 


teachers and teacher-education has continued 
unabated. 
ranks of 


whole, it has resulted in healthy reaction. 


Frequently it has come from the 
themselves and, on the 
Not 
The 


development of the normal schools and teachers 


the teachers 
always has the eriticism been justified. 


colleges more frequently has been in line with 
the evolution of demoeratie education than has 
been the development of many of the other in 
But 


either the proponents of learning in the latter 


stitutions of higher learning in Ameriea. 


institutions are not aware of this development 
in teacher-education or the traditions of the 
past weigh so heavily upon their minds that 


they will not admit that it has taken place. 
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One of the methods frequently employed by most favorably with the graduate students { 
the critics of teacher-education is to use stand- other colleges. But liberal-arts graduate: 


ardized achievement and intelligence tests to likely to spread their graduate work over ; 





show that students in teacher-education institu- range of professions or go into specializ 
tions are inferior when compared with those in and research, while teacher-education gra: 
the traditional liberal-arts colleges. Thus are are likely to continue in their educational 
the professors of edueation, creators of the so there is no comparable measure of « 


standardized tests and testing techniques, “hoist that answers the question regarding the qu 


with their own petards”! Bulletin 29 issued in of the teacher-education graduates by co: 








1938 by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- ing their success as graduate students. 
vancement of Teaching is an illustration of this But standardization of the liberal-arts 
point. That the validity of the data contained — riculum is quite general, and since the gra: 
in this study may or may not be questioned is of | of the liberal-arts curriculum have «i 
lesser interest than the fact that the data often strated their quality in graduate schools of 
have been used to generalize regarding teacher- standing, it is believed that a compari 
education throughout the nation. some of the data relative to these two set 


A considerable number of state-supported graduates might be illuminating. In the 


teachers colleges have adopted methods of se- year period 1934-1939 there have been 
lectine students for teacher-edueation. It is graduates from the A.B. curricula in the | 
believed that such methods of selection should fornia State College at San Diego; 313 o 
result in securing teacher-edueation students were men and 453 women: 137 men and 337 
who are not inferior to students in other types men received the A.B. degree in the tea: 

of institutions of higher edueation. The Cali- edueation eurriculum and 176 men and 116 
fornia State Board of Edueation provides for Women received degrees in the liberal-arts 


the selection of students who are to be admitted riculum. 


to the teacher-edueation programs in the Cali- Table I compares the grade-point averages 
fornia State Colleges.2 The California State and aptitude deciles of these graduates o! 


College, located in San Diego, adopted a plan of | four-year curricula. Grade points are < 
admission to teacher-education, which with some puted on a five-point seale of values (—1 to 3 
modifications has been in effect since 1932. The and aptitude deciles have been derived 11 
general nature of the plan has been deseribed scores on the Thorndike Intelligence Exai 
elsewhere and will not be repeated here. In — tion with deciles based on several thousand | 
setting up this plan it was believed that the cases, and more frequently on the Ameri 
quality of the graduates from the teacher-edu- 
TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF GRADE-POINT AVERAGES AND At} 


proved. Objective data should be available at DECILES FOR GRADUATES IN TEACHER-EDUCA1 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 


this time to determine whether the selective ee ee EY obi ap 


eation curricula would be = substantially im- 








process 1s functioning according to expectation. Bree ee 
In 1928 the California State Board of Eduea- —— oe Mean 4, 
tion authorized the state colleges to organize lib- a 
. , ‘ ; Grade-Point average: 
eral-arts curricula, and San Diego State College 'Lahevel arte “ 
, : . | Pe Perera 176 0.87-2.77 1.65 0.45 
has had programs of teacher-edueation and lib- Ried dette 116 093-276 162 0.48 
. ; . ‘ots 999 " 7 . 7 
eral-arts edueation operating since that date. Diinipscesalt deo 5s a - 
‘ d : reacher-education ; 
Graduates from each of these curricula have Ms irs ce ts 137 1.56 = 0.54 
; : WOMCR. .s6s50 336 i 0.57 
gone to the graduate schools in colleges and uni- Mota so cceaees 473 166 | 
versities well known for their excellence in Aptitude decile: 
holarshi These students have ec ared Liberal arts - 
scholarship. 1ese students have compare ee ee 176 1-10 7.20 2.78 
; ; Women ....... 115 1-10 7.44 2.65 
2 Rules and Regulations Governing the California BOER ave sk-o-5i0's 291 1-10 7.29 2.73 
State Colleges, State of California, Department of Teacher-education 
Education Bulletin No. 8, pp. 13-14, April 15, 1938. oO ERs 131 1-10 6.03 2 
‘SW. hal Wluand 1 Administrats 1 Women ....... 299 1-10 6.87 2.4 
J. . Ault, Educational Administration anc a 430 1-10 661 3°70 


Supervision, 9: 701-703, December, 1933. = iG aE Ai ySbek So anes 
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Psychological Examination  (Thur- 
th deciles based on national norms. 
de-point average the mean for all the 
of the teacher-edueation curriculum 
exceeds that of the graduates of the 
rts curriculum, 1.66 to 1.63, but is of 
stieal significance.* It is interesting to 
there is a more significant difference 
the grade-point average of men and 
the teacher-edueation eurrieulum, 
1.71, than is to be found between the 
tes of the liberal-arts curriculum and the 
of the teacher-edueation curriculum, 
1.66. This may be accounted for in 
data shown in Tables IV and V. 
llege aptitude the data reveal that the 
rts students as a group are significantly 
the teacher-education group, the 
eans being 7.29 to 6.61. The statistics 
veal that there is a significant difference 
the means for the men and women 
he teacher-eduecation group, the decile 
heing 6.03 to 6.87; also, that the most 
nt difference of all is to be found be- 
the men in the teacher-eduecation group 
nen in the liberal-arts group, 6.03 to 
too, may be aecounted for in part 
shown in Tables IV and V. 
heartening of all is the information 
revealed that the teacher-edueation 
s are definitely not inferior, being well 
the national norms in college aptitude 
they entered the college, and having real- 
pon their potentialities while attending 
e by slightly exceeding the liberal-arts 
in grades obtained from the faculty. 
California State College at San Diego, 
r this five-year period, was authorized to 
in connection with its A.B. degree in 
er-education the following types of teach- 
redentials: general elementary, general 
r-high-school and special seecondary-school 
tials in the fields of art, business eduea- 
musie and physical education for men and 
In many instances graduates elected 


plete the requirements for two or more 
tistical significance is computed by the for 
, a value of 1.0 or 


ng defined as significant. 


credentials in order to enhanee their oppor- 


tunities for employment. Table II gives the 


TABLE Il 


DISTRIBUTION OF CREDENTI 
EDUCATION GRADUA 


‘ Number 
Credential ee 
of « s 
nentary ° 
ntary and 


Art Special 
and Musie Special. . 
and Phys hd 


High and Art Special 
High and Musie Special 
High and Phys. Ed. Special. . 


Art Special . 
Commeree (Bt 
Musie Special 
Physieal Education Special 


distribution of these eredentials and 


shows the gross count of credentials seeured by 


men and women graduates. 


TABLE III 


SS COUNT OF CREDENTIALS SECURED 1 
WOMEN GRADUATES OF THE TEACHER-E 
TION CURRICULUM 


Per cent 
of teacher 
education 
graduates 


Men Women securing 


credential 


Number of ¢: 


Credential 


Ele are) oor 


Junior 76 154 
Art Special ...6.-4- 11 19 
Commeree (Bus, Ed.) 
Special 
Musie Special 
Physieal Education 
: 18 


176 


A more detailed analysis of the grade-point 
averages and aptitude deciles for the groups 
securing the several types of credentials is of 
some interest sinee it gives some clue as to the 
variations within the teacher-education group 
noted in reference to Table I. This analysis is 
presented in Table IV and Table V. 

It is apparent from a study of Tables 1V and 
V that there is no great variation in the type of 
student who graduates from the several creden- 
tial patterns except in the case of the student 
who graduates with a credential in physical edu- 


cation, and that the men in this group demon 











\1 i \ MEN SECUR 


ted the ] est ability of all in the teacher- 
respect this study 
ie Carnegie Foun- 

What 
a vital prob- 


oned 


can 


on which all who are 


concerned in securing better health programs in 
ly ) ua col ntrate What 
‘ r contribute to tl apparent eeneral 
eakime ud be « ed and removed, if 
re ib 
TABLE \ 
( \ M ror M ) WoMEN 
1) ly k 
( l 
Mean 


Men Women 


| : 60 1.67 1.66 
Junior Higl hool 159 1.73 1.68 
Ar speci LSI 1.82 1.82 
Commerce (1 150 1.89 LOT 
\M ‘ | i 1.47 1.79 1.73 
Physical 1 ‘ 1.44 1.75 151 
{ 6 1.71 1.66 


By way of summary, it appears that by eare- 


candidates who are admitted to 


the teacher-education curriculum, there is no 

reat disparity in the quality of students who 
have graduated trom the teacher-edueation eur- 
alifornia State College at San 
the 


differenees 


eraduating from 


that the 


Diero and the tudents 
7 
urriculum ; 
which exist among credential groups within the 
eurriculum more signifi- 


dueation are 


eant than the differences which exist between it 
group. <A 
within 
that 


ean be 


fur- 


ha the mera i] eurricuium 


ther analysi of the eredential 


groups 


the teacher-edueation eurriculum§ reveals 


much of the weakness found therein 


traced to the group in physical education, par- 
icularly the men’s This is a problem 


group. 


in which all edueators should be vitally inter- 
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ested because it affects the very heart of the 


educational program—the health of the child 


J. W. A | 
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